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THIRTY-SEVEN VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS. EIGHT STAFF MEMBERS. 
AND 29 RESOURCE PERSONS PARTICIPATED IN A SEMINAR DESIGNED TO 
DEVELOP UNDERSTANDINGS. ABILITIES. AND ATTITUDES FOR MORE 
EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP BY THE PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL IN 11 
WESTERN STATES AND GUAM. SUMMARIES OF THE FOLLOWING 
PRESENTATIONS ARE INCLUDED-- (1) "HOW TO COMMUNICATE--ORAL 
COMMUNICATIONS* BY L. GOLDSMITH. (2) "THE CONCEPT OF A TOTAL 
PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION* BY M. STRONG. (3) *HOW TO 
PLAN BY PERT* BY P. TULENKO. (4) "ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION--A PROGRESS REPORT* BY M. BARLOW. (5) 
"PLANNING A TOTAL PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION* BY M. 
STRONG, (6) "HOW TO COMMUNICATE--AURAL COMMUNICATION* BY L. 
GOLDSMITH, (7) "CONTEMPORARY FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION LABORATORIES* BY J. BELLENGER, (8) "HOW 
TO INTRODUCE A SPEAKER* BY L. RALSTON, (9) "INNOVATION IN 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT* BY L. GOLDSMITH, (10) "HOW TO 
COHHUNICATE--VISUAL COMMUNICATION* BY L. GOLDSMITH, (11) 
"STUDENT PERFORMANCE GOALS--MULTI MEDIA CONCEPT* BY B. HAHN 
AND J. MEYER, (12) "THE NEW LEADERSHIP ROLE OF THE OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION* BY G. SULLIVAN, (13) "PROGRAM PLANNING AND 
BUDGETING* BY E. KRAMER, J. 6UNTEN , AND W. SMITH, (14) "HOW 
TO PLAN A CONVENTION* BY L. RALSTON, (15) * IMPLICATIONS OF 
CURRENT RESEARCH IN TEACHER EDUCATION* BY T. DEAN, (16) "HOW 
TO COHMUNICATE--XTRA COMMUNICATION* BY L. GOLDSMITH, (17) 
"EDUCATION AND TRAINING IN THE WORLD OF WORK* BY H. MATTHEWS, 
(18) "DYNAMICS OF THE WORLD OF WORK* BY J. WALSH, (19) 
"BRA1NSTORMING--A TOOL OF LEADERSHIP," AND "EVALUATION OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION" BY B. SHOEMAKER, (20) "COOPERATION--THE 
KEY* BY L. GOLDSMITH, (21) "BRIEFING FOR EDUCATION VISITS* 

AND "EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS THROUGH COOPERATION" BY J. HERMAN, 

(22) "INNOVATIONS IN OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION" BY G. FUNK, (23) 
"THE ROLE OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS" BY A. ICE, AND (24) 
"LEADERSHIP--VOCATIONAL EDUCATION’S GREATEST NEED* BY C. 

SMITH. SUMMARIES OF LEADERSHIP TRAINING SESSIONS, AND 
DIRECTORIES OF PARTICIPANTS, STAFF, AND RESOURCE PERSONS ARE 
INCLUDED. DOCUMENTS REPORTING RELATED SEMINARS AND A 
CONFERENCE ARE VT 003 886, VT 002 105, AND VT 004 630. (EM) 
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FOREWORD 



Effective leadership is an important determinant of the success of all* 
educational programs. The expansion of vocational and technical education 
programs to serve the unmet needs of all persons who may derive economic 
benefits from occupational training has made leadership a critical factor 
in the planning and administration of these programs, it seems clear that 
new leaders must be identified and developed at all levels of responsibility 
to assist development of immediate and long-range programs. 

Much will be demanded of the new leadership in vocational education. En- 
thusiam for new program dimensions will not be shared by all; reluctance 
to change is not easily overcome. In the words of Machievelli, the role of 
the innovator is not an easy one; "The innovator has for enemies all those 
who did well under the old system and lukewarm supporters of all those who 
might do well under the new system." A full measure of courage, skill, and 
tact will be demanded of leaders if the promise of new, expanding, and com- 
plex programs is to be realized. 

The University of Maryland has a commitment to the pre-service and in- 
service development of vocational and technical educators within the state. 
Recognizing that attitudes, understandings, and abilities cannot remain 
constant in this dynamic area of activity, the University has welcomed the 
opportunity to extend its activities to include the specialized training 
program for the professional development of vocational and technical edu- 
cators employed by the Office of Education and by State Boards of Education 
throughout the nation. 

The University wishes to extend its appreciation to the staff members and 
participants who have expended effort in behalf of this activity. 



Clodus R. Smith 
July 1967 
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PROGRAM BACKGROUND AND CONTENT 



INTRODUCTION 



The passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 signaled a new era in 
vocational and technical education in the United States and created new 
challenges, responsibilities, and areas of leadership. With the assistance 
of the personnel of the Vocational Education Division of the Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, new programs are 
being developed at state and local levels. 

The Office of Education, Vocational Education Division, by adding new per- 
sonnel, has been able to provide states with assistance to strengthen, 
improve, and expand existing vocational programs. The Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, with its many parts, has required states to train new profes- 
sional staff members to become familiar with the many services of govern- 
ment agencies and to deepen their understandings of the total vocational 
program. 

Through leadership development programs funded by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, a number of seminars have served to provide oppor- 
tunities for states to have the personnel in the field of vocational - 
technical education keep abreast of new developments. This 1967 seminar 
is an outgrowth of the previous seminars funded by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and held through the University of Maryland. 



PURPOSE 

The purpose of the seminar as set forth in the contract was to provide an 
intensive educational program designed to develop understandings, abilities, 
and attitudes for more effective leadership by the professional personnel 
in the states. Anticipated in the outcomes is that participants can func- 
tion more effectively at state and local levels and that they will involve 
state personnel in similar state and local programs. As states move for- 
ward with new vocational educational plans, there is difficulty in keeping 
up to date, especially in the areas of legislation and current trends. The 
seminar has been provided to help bridge the gap. 




PROGRAM CONTENT 



In order to provide a meaningful program, a meeting was held in the office 
of Mr. Sherrill McMillen, Director, Program Planning and Development Branch, 
Vocational Division, Office of Education, to review the evaluation of the 
1966 seminars. This evaluation, prepared in the fall of 1966 at a meeting 
of the 1966 project directors in conjunction with the staff personnel of 
the Vocational Education Division of the Office of Education, contained 
items which gave guidelines for improving the content of future seminars.. 

In February of 1967 the project director, the associate director, the 
program assistant, and the Vocational Education Division staff of the Of- 
fice of Education met with Mr. Sherrill McMillen and a selected group of 
his staff members to cooperatively plan the program for the summer of 1S67. 
As a result of this planning, the content of the training program was or- 
ganized to give emphasis to an interdisciplinary approach and provide op- 
portunities to develop leadership skills in the areas of vocational - 
technical education. 

1. The concept of a total program of vocational education 

2. Planning total programs for vocational -technical education 

3. Orientation of task force 

4. Assignment of groups to task force problems 

5. State plans and projected program of activities 

6. Demonstration of a structured conference, and conference leading 
techniques 

7. Sources, analyses, and utilization of data 

8. Procedures in developing curriculum guides 

9. Problem identification and implementation in vocational education 
research findings 

10. Legislative information 

11. Innovations in curriculum development 

12. Developing counseling and placement programs 

13. Program planning for youth and adults with special needs 

14. A challenge to vocational -technical education 

15. Coordination of programs with other agencies 



16. Development of professional personnel in vocational -technical 
education 

17. The organic curriculum 

18. New trends in facilities and equipment 

19. Public information 

20. Evaluating vocational -technical education 
PARTICIPANTS 

This was a Western Regional seminar for specific states: 



Each State Director selected one to four participants to attend the Seminar. 
Priority was given to potential leaders in vocational -technical education 
who came into leadership positions in recent years, such as new state staff 
members, supervisors, teacher trainers, heads of departments, consultants 
in vocational education, local directors, and leaders in expanding areas of 
vocational education. 



Alaska 

Ari zona 

California 

Colorado 

Guam 

Hawaii 



Idaho 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Utah 



Washington 
Wyomi ng 



SEMINAR STAFF 



Clodus R. Smith Project Director 

Director of the Summer School and Associate Professor of Agricultural and 
Extension Education, at the University of Maryland; B.S., M.S., Oklahoma 
State University and Ed.D., Cornell University in vocational education. 

His experience includes eight years as vocational teacher-educator at the 
University of Maryland, four years as Director of the University of Mary- 
land Summer School, and eight years as teacher-director and teacher of 
Vocational Education in Agriculture in local high schools. Other experi- 
ence includes project director of the Induction-Inservice Training Program 
for Personnel in the Division of Vocational -Technical Education, U.S. 

Office of Education. He has served as a consultant to the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, member of the Board of Directors of the Job Corps 
Proposal Review Board, and has conducted research in vocational and higher 
education; currently he is serving as Educational Director for Teamwork 
Foundation Incorporated. Director of National Leadership Development 
Seminars for Vocational Education in 1965, 1966, and 1967, he also served 
as Director of the National Seminar on Program Planning, Budgeting, and 
Evaluation of Vocational -Technical Education in 1967. 

His writing includes contributions to several vocational journals. He is 
author of two books. Planning for College and Rural Recreation for Profit . 
Leadership activities include President of the National Association of 
College and University Summer Sessions and Vice President of the American 
Association of Teacher Educators in Agriculture. Member of AVA, Phi Kappa 
Phi, Phi Delta Kappa, and Maryland Vocational Association. 



Richard S. Nelson Seminar Director 

Chief, Bureau of Industrial Education, California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, California. B.S., San Diego State College; M.A., San 
Diego State College; graduate work. University of California, Los Angeles, 
and University of Maryland. Work Experience: apprentice, journeyman 

carpenter; general building contractor, carpentry-mi 11 cabinet instructor; 
local supervisor, vocational education; Program Specialist, T&I, USOE; 
Supervisor, Industrial Education, State Department of Education; program 
coordinator of five National Leadership Development Conferences; seminar 
director. 1966 National Leadership Development Seminar for Vocational 
Education, Tahoe City, California. Member of AVA, CIEA, Epsilon Pi Tau, 

Phi Delta Kappa, ATEA. 
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Dale Smith 



Program /^ssist^^nt 

Director of Guidance, Glenwood Schools, Glenwood, Iowa. B.S. Agricultural 
Education; W.S. University of Omaha; enrolled in doctoral program at Uni- 
versity of Omaha. Experience in Glenwood Schools includes teacher of agri- 
cultural education and guidance counselor. 



J. Lyman Goldsmith Conference Leader 

Coordinator of Vocational Education and Supervisor-in-Charge, Vocational 
and Practical Arts, Los Angeles Unified and Junior College Districts; 

B.A. Santa Barbara State College and M.S. University of Southern California. 
Industrial experience: sash and door millcabinet, electrical -electronics. 

Teacher of electricity-electronics for five years; supervisor of industrial 
education; supervisor of industrial arts — Los Angeles Unified and Junior 
College Districts. Member of AVA, NCLAVPA, AIAA, CIEA, NCLA, Epsilon Pi 
Tau; California State Board of Managers, PTA. 

James A. Herman Conference Leader 



Assistant Chief, Bureau of Industrial Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, California. B.A. and M.A. at California 
State College at Long Beach, completing Doctor of Education at University 
of California at Los Angeles. Work experience; building trades, carpenter, 
contractor for 9 years. Teacher Coordinator of Carpentry, Lone Pine Union 
High School District, California - 3 years; Teacher Coordinator of Carpentry, 
Antelope Valley Junior College, Lancaster, California - 1 year; Trade- 
Technical Teacher Education, State Department of Education, at University 
of California, Los Angeles - 3 years; Regional Supervisor of Trade-Technical 
Education, Bureau of Industrial Education, Sacramento - 1 year. Member of 
AVA, AIAA, CIEA, EPT, Phi Delta Kappa, NASSTIE. 

Milo P. Johnson Conference Leader 



Superintendent and President, Mt. San Jacinto College, Gilman Hot Springs, 
California. B.S., M.A., Ed.D., University of California, Los Angeles; 
graduate work, California State College at Los Angeles. Work experience: 
seven years employment in various machine shops, three years as a journey- 
man machinist. Teacher at California Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo; 
Santa Monica City College. Coordinator and supervisor at Santa Monica 
Unified School District and Santa Monica City College. Director of Second- 
ary Education, Santa Monica Unified School District. First Superintendent 
and President Imperial Valley College, Imperial, California. 

Lee W. Ralston Conference Leader 

Director, Practical Arts Education, Los Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools' Office, Los Angeles, California. B.S. California Institute or 
Technology; M.Ed. University of California, Los Angeles. Ten years indus- 
trial experience, natural gasoline production. Standard Oil Company; 
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Supervisor, Industrial Relations, Westin^house Electric Coropany. Director, 
Petroleum Technology; Dean, Coal inga Junior College, Coalinga, Cali^nia. 
Supervisor of T & I Teacher Training, Bureau of Industrial Education, 
California State Department of Education. Summer Session Faculty - UCLA, 

UC Berkeley, Colorado State University, Oklahoma A&M, Oregon State University, 
New Mexico, Kansas, Arizona, Utah, MIT. Vice President, T&I Division of AVA; 
past president of CIEA» CCVA, ATEA, NCLA, So. Cal. Council of Local Admin, 
of Voc. Ed. 

Marion Wells Secretary 

Secretary, Bureau of Industrial Education, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California. Graduate of Sacramento High School; attended 
Sacramento Junior College. Worked for California State Division of Ar- 
chitecture and California State Department of Education. 
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David Allen 



Melvin L. Barlow 



Joseph C. Bellenger 



John W. Bunten 



C. Thomas Dean 



B. Gordon Funk 



Bruce Hahn 



Alton D. Ice 



RESOURCE PERSONS 

Supervisor, Trade & Technical 
Teacher Education 
123 Moore Hall 
University of California 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90024 

Staff Director 

Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
Office of Education 
5018 ROB-3 
7th & D, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

Assistant Superintendent 
Vocational & Adult Education 
San Jose Unified Schools 
1605 Park Avenue 
San Jose, California 95114 

Assistant Superintendent for 
Vocati onal -Techni ca 1 Educati on 
State Department of Education 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 

Dean, School of Applied Arts & Sciences 

California State College 

6101 East 7th Street 

Long Beach, California 90815 

Supervisor, Industrial Education 
Division of Secondary Schools 
Los Angeles City Schools 
P. 0. Box 3307 

Los Angeles, California 90054 

Assistant Supervisor 
Vocational Teacher Education Project 
Mt. San Jacinto College 
P. 0. Box 248 

Gilman Hot Springs, California 92340 

Director of Professional Services 
American Vocational Association 
1025 h'fteenth Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 
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J. Wesley Johnson 


Training Superintendent 
Long Beach Naval Shipyard 
Long Beach, California 90802 


William Johnson 


Nui^-erical Control Coordination 

Industrial Engineering 

Rocketdyne 

6633 Canoga Avenue 

Canoga Park, California 


Ernest G. Kramer 


Assistant Superintendent 
Vocational Education 
P. 0. Box 248 
Olympia, Washington 98501 


Francis Laird 


Coordinator, Industry-Education Relations 

Personnel Division 

Autonetics 

3370 E. Mira Loma 

Anaheim, California 


Richard Lano 


Assistant Supervisor, Trade & Technical 
Teacher Education 
123 Moore Hall 
University of California 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90024 


Pat W. Loyd 


Program Officer 
Business & Office Occupations 
Region IX, U. S. Office of Education 
50 Fulton Street 

San Francisco, California 94102 


Louis Mandelbaum 


Human Relations Teacher-Consultant 
2500 Hollyridge Drive 
Hollywood, California 90028 


Howard A. Matthews 


Director, Division of Manpower 
Development & Training 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 


John M. Meyer 


Assistant Supervisor, Trade & Technical 
Teacher Education 
123 Moore Hall 
University of California 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90024 
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C. Allen Paul 



G. Frederick Peters 



James 0. Plusch 



Phillip Ricker 



Byrl R. Shoemaker 



Kenneth Owler Smith 



Wesley P. Smith 



Merle E. Strong 



J. Graham Sullivan 



Pete Tulenko 



Dean, Technical -Vocational Education 
Grossmont College 
8800 Grossmont College Drive 
El Cajon, California 92030 

Assistant Supervisor 
Bureau of Industrial Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, California 95814 

Director of Occupational Preparation 
Long Beach Unified Schools 
701 Locust Avenue 
Long Beach, California 90813 

Assistant Supervisor, Trade & Technical 
Teacher Education 
123 Moore Hall 
University of California 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90024 

State Director of Vocational Education 
State Office Building 
65 S. Front Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Assistant to the Dean 
University of California Extension 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90024 

State Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, California 95814 

Assistant Director 

Division of Vocational & Technical Education 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Deputy Commissioner of Education 
Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Data Processing Department 071 

Rocketdyne 

6633 Canoga Avenue 

Canoga Park, California 
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John p. Walsh 



Assistant Manpower Administrator 
Department of Labor 
Washington 9 D.C, 20210 



PARTICIPANTS 
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ALASKA 

John F. Hayward 

ARIZONA 
Paul Bennewitz 

George F. Dunn 

Joan Landman (Miss) 

Shirley Mannion (Mrs.) 

James C. Taylor 

CALIFORNIA 
James T. Allison 

Robert J. Darling 



Superintendent of Schools 
Box 2550 

Ketchikan, Alaska 99901 



Assistant State Supervisor 
Office & Distributive Education 
412 Arizona State Building 
Phoenix • Arizona 85007 

Consultant, Business Education 
Phoenix Union High School System 
2042 W. Thomas Road 
phoenix, Arizona 85015 

Assistant State Supervisor 
Home Economics Education 
412 Arizona State Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 85007 

State Supervisor 
Health Occupations Education 
412 Arizona State Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 85007 

Coordinator, Vocational -Technical Programs 
Arizona Western College 
P. 0. Box 929 
Yuma , Ari zona 85364 



Assistant Supervisor 
Manpower Development & Training 
State Department of Education 
217 West 1st Street 
Los Angeles, California 90012 

Research and Evaluation Consultant 
State Department of Education 
1320 K Street 

Sacramento, California 95814 
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Vincent Martin 

Robert G. Soltys 
Roger K. Tucker 

COLORADO 
J. Allen Ehl 

Leonard A. Hergenreter 
H. Ashley Hudson 

Nellie R. McCool (Miss) 



Assistant Supervisor 
Manpower Development & Training 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, California 95814 

Consultant, Industrial Education 
Los Angeles County Schools 
155 W. Washington Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90015 

Assistant Supervisor 
Manpower Development & Training 
$ta+<a Department of Education 
i9ir-"'21st street 
Sacramento, California 95816 



Director, Vocational, Technical, 

& Adult Education Division 
Boulder Valley Public School District 
P. 0. Box 11 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 

Supervisor, Agricultural Education 
1181 Niver Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 80221 

Supervisor 

Adult, Trade, and Industrial Education 
32 State Services Building 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

Guidance Consultant 
32 State Services Building 
Denver, Colorado 80203 



GUAM 

Edwin M. Harris 



Assistant Superintendent 
Vocational Education 
Department of Education 
Agana, Guam 96910 



HAWAII 



Harvey E. Hoffman 



Hideo Ikeda 



Barbara D. Nakagawa (Mrs.) 



Florence N. Sakai (Mrs.) 



Instructor & Chairman of Related 
Instruction, Shop Students 
Coordinator, Work Study Program 
Hawaii Technical School 
1175 Manono Street 
Hilo, Hawaii 96720 

Chairman, Business Education Department 
Hawaii Technical School 
1175 Manono Street 
Hilo, Hawaii 96720 

Program Specialist 
Home Economics Education 
State Department of Education 
P. 0. Box 2360 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96804 

Program Specialist 
Business Education 
State Department of Education 
P. 0. Box 2360 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96804 



IDAHO 

Ernest A. Dahlquist 



Kenneth E. Hansen 



Assistant Local Director 
Area Vocational -Technical School 
Idaho State University 
Pocatello, Idaho 83201 

Assistant State Supervisor 

Agricultural Education 

State Board for Vocational Education 

518 Front Street 

Boise, Idaho 83702 



NEVADA 

Margriet Clevenger (Mrs.) 



Ivan E. Lee 



State Supervisor, Health Occupations 
Heroes Memorial Building 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 

Vocational -Industri al -Techni cal 
Teacher Educator 
580 Keats Circle 
Reno, Nevada 89503 



Genevieve Pieretti 
OREGON 

Ronald Daugherty 
Lewis Douglas 
Monty E. Multanen 

Dale E. Pinckney 

UTAH 

R. H. Hansen 
Donald Manson 

WASHINGTON 
Philip M. Medgard 



(Mrs.) State Supervisor, Home Economics Education 

207 Winters Drive 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 



Director of Vocational Education 
Coos Bay Public Schools 
P. 0. Box 509 
Coos Bay, Oregon 97420 

Business Education Department Chairman 
Phoenix Community College 
049 S.W. Porter Street 
Portland, Oregon 97201 

Supervisor of Agriculture Education 
Division of Community Colleges 8i 
Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
305 Public Service Building 
Salem, Oregon 97310 

Supervisor, Curriculum & Course Development 
Division of Community Colleges 8i 
Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
305 Public Service Building 
Salem, Oregon 97310 



Vice President, Utah Technical College 
4600 So. Redwood Road 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Educational Vice President 
Utah Technical College 
1395 N. 150 East 
Provo, Utah 



State Supervisor . , , r-j 

Trade, Industrial, & Technical Education 

p. 0. Box 248 

Olympia, Washington 98501 
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Kenneth L. Owen 



State Supervisor & Teacher Trainer 
Agricultural Education 
306 Shirley Street 
Pullman, Washington 99163 

James H. Taylor State Supervisor 

Business & Office Education 
P. 0. Box 248 

Olympia, Washington 98501 

Marcia L. Uddenberg (Miss) State Supervisor 

Home & Family Life Education 
P. 0. Box 248 

Olympia, Washington 98501 

WYOMING 

Raymond J. Grandfield State Director 

Business & Distributive Education 
State Capitol Building, Room 204 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 

Director, Vocational Education 
Cheyenne Public Schools 
Administration Building 
Cheyenne, Whoming 82001 



Robert W. Stans bury 



SUNDAY, 
11:00 a 

3:00 - 

MONDAY. 
9:00 - 



1:30 



AGENDA 



JULY 23 

.m. - 5:00 p.m. Registration 

Lobby 



5:00 p.m. 



Reception - Social Hour 

Fireside Lounge 



Host: 



Richard S. Nelson 



JULY 24 

12:00 noon SESSION NO. 1 

Fireside Lounge 

Greetings: Pat W. Loyd 

Richard S. Nelson 
Bart Myerson 

Introductions 

Conference Plan of Operation 

Topic: HOW TO COMMUNICATE - ORAL COMMUNICATION 

Resource Person: J« Lyman Goldsmith 

Topic: THE CONCEPT OF A TOTAL PROGRAM 

OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Resource Person: 
Host: 

4:30 p.m. 



Merle E. Strong 

Richard S. Nelson 

SESSION NO. 2 
Fireside Lounge 



Topic: HOW TO PLAN BY "PERT" 

Resource Person: Pate Tulenko 

Topic: ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION’ - A PROGRESS REPORT 

Resource Person: Melvin L. Barlow 

Leadership Skills Milo P. Johnson 
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TUESDAY.’ JULY 25 
9; 00 - 12;00 noon 



SESSION NO. 3 
Fireside Lounge 



Topic: PLANNING A TOTAL PROGRAM 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Resource Person: 

Leadership Skills 

Host: 



Merle E. Strong 
Lee W. Ralston 
James A. Herman 



1:30 - 4:30 p.m. 



SESSION NO. 4 
Fireside Lounge 



Topic: HOW TO COMMUNICATE - AURAL COMMUNICATION 

Resource Person: J« Lym"" Goldsmith 



Topic: CONTEMPORARY FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT , 

FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION LABORATORIES 



Resource Person: 
Leadership Skills 
Host: 



•Joseph C. Bellenger 
Milo P. Johnson 
J. Lyman Goldsmith 



WEDNESDAY. JULY 26 
9:00 - 12:00 noon 



SESSION NO. 5 
Fireside Lounge 



Topic: HOW TO INTRODUCE A SPEAKER 

Resource Person: Lee W. Ralston 



Leadership Skills 



Staff 



Group A 
Group B 
Group C 
Group D 



South Lounge — 2nd Floor 
South Lounge — 3rd Floor 
South Lounge — 4th Floor 
South Lounge — 5th Floor 



Host: 



Milo P. Johnson 



o 

ERIC 

MJMWiiTifaii 
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WEDNESDAY. OULY 26 Ccontinued) 
1:30 - 4:30 p,jn. 



SESSION NO. 6 
Fireside Lounge 



Topic: INNOVATION IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Resource Person: 0* Lyman Goldsmith 



Leadership Skills 



Staff 



Group A South Lounge — 2nd Floor - 

Group B South Lounge — 3rd Floor 

Group C South Lounge — 4th Floor 

Group D South Lounge — 5th Floor 



Host: 



Lee W. Ralston 



THURSDAY, JULY 27 
9:00 - 12:00 noon 



SESSION NO. 7 
Fireside Lounge 



1:30 



Topic: HOW TO COMMUNICATE - VISUAL COMMUNICATION 

Resource Person: Lyman Goldsmith 



Topic: STUDENT PERFORMANCE GOALS 

Resource Persons: 

Leadership Skills 
Host: 

3:00 p.m. 



- MULTI MEDIA CONCEPT 

Bruce Hahn 
John Meyer 

Milo P. Johnson 

James A. Herman 

SESSION NO. 8 
Audi tori urn, Royce Ha1T 



3:00 



Topic: THE NEW LEADERSHIP ROLE 

Resource Person: 

Introduction: 

4:30 p.m. 



OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

J. Graham Sullivan 

Wesley P. Smith 

SESSION NO. 9 
Fireside Loun^ 



Topic: PROGRAM PLANNING 

Resource Persons: 



AND BUDGETING 



Ernest G. Kramer 
John Bunten 
Wesley P. Smith 



Host: 



Lee W. Ralston 
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THURSDAY. JULY 27 (continued) 
6:00 p.ra. 



Prime Rib Dinner 



Dining Room 



FRIDAY. JULY 28 
9:00 - 12:00 noon 



SESSION NO. 10 
Fireside Lounge 



Topic: HOW TO PLAN A CONVENTION 

Resource Person: Lee W. Ralston 



IMPLICATIONS OF CURRENT RESEARCH 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 



Topic: 

Resource Person: 

Leadership Skills 

Group A 
Group B 
Group C 
Group D 

Host: 

1:30 - 4:30 p.m. 



C. Thomas Dean 
Staff 

South Lounge — 2nd Floor 
South Lounge — 3rd Floor 
South Lounge — 4th Floor 
South Lounge — 5th Floor 

James A. Herman 

SESSION NO. 11 
Fireside Lounge 



Topic: HOW TO COMMUNICATE - XTRA COMMUNICATION 

Resource Person: J- Lyman Goldsmith 



Topic: EDUCATION AND TRAINING IN THE WORLD OF WORK 

Resource Person: Howard A. Matthews 



Leadership Skills 



Staff 



Group A 
Group B 
Group C 
Group D 



South Lounge — 2nd Floor 
South Lounge — 3rd Floor 
South Lounge — 4th Floor 
South Lounge — 5th Floor 



Host: 



Milo P. Johnson 
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MONDAY. JULY 31 
9:00 .■ 12:00 noon 



, 

SESSION NO. 12 
Fireside Lounge 



Topic: DYNAMICS OF THE WORLD OF WORK 

Resource Person: John p. Walsh 



Leadership Skills 


Staff 


Host: 


J. Lyman Goldsmith 


12:00 - 1:30 p.m. 




Buffet Lunch 


Dining Room Patio 


1:30 - 4:30 p.m. 


SESSION NO. 13 
Fireside Lounge 



Topic: BRAINSTORMING — A TOOL OF LEADERSHIP 

Topic: EVALUATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Resource Person: 


Byrl R. Shoemaker 


Leadership Skills 


Staff 


Host: 


James A. Herman 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 1 




8:30 - 9:00 a.m. 


SESSION NO. 14 
Fireside Lounge 


Topic: COOPERATION ... THE KEYl 




Resource Person: 


J.' Lyman Goldsmith 


Host: 


James A. Herman 



o 
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TUESDAY. AUGUST 1 Ccontinued) 

9:00 - 4:30 p, in. 

INDUSTRY" VISITATION 

Autonetics 

Bendix Corporation 

Long Beach Naval Shipyard 

McDonnel -Douglas Aircraft Corporation 

Rocket dyne 

Shell Chemical Company 
T.R.W. Systems 

6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 

Bar-B-que Steak Buffet Dining Room Patio 

7:00 - 9:00 p.m. 

Group Strategy Conference 



WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2 

8:00 - 8:30 a.m. SESSION NO. ,15 

Fireside Lounge 



Topic: BRIEFING FOR EDUCATION VISITS 

Host: James A. Herman 

8:30 - 4:30 p.m. 

EDUCATION VISITATION 

Adult Occupational Training Center 

Community Skill Center (West Coast Trade School) 

Dorsey High School 

East Los Angeles Skill Center 

El Cami no College 

Huntington Park High School 

Industrial Education Office — Morenga Center 

Los Angeles pierce College 

Los Angeles Trade-Technical College 

Manual Arts High School 

National Technical Schools 

Washington High School 

Westchester High School 

7:00 - 9:00 p.m. 

Group Strategy Conference 



TKURSDAY. AUGUST 3 



SESSION NO. 16 
Fireside Lounge 






9:00 - 12;00 noon 



Topic: EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS THROUGH COOPERATION 

Resource Person: Janies A. Herman 



Technique: Reports 

Brainstorming 
Buzz Session 
Panel Discussion 



Moderator: 
Panel : 



Host: 



Lee W. Ralston 

J. Wesley Johnson 
William Johnson 
Francis Laird 
Louis Mandelbaum 
C. Allen Paul 
James 0. Plusch 

J. Lyman Goldsmith 



1:30 - 4:30 p.m. 



SESSION NO. 17 
Fireside Lounge 



Topic: INNOVATIONS IN OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

Resource Person: Gordon Funk 



Leadership Skills 



Staff 



Group A 
Group B 
Group C 
Group D 



South Lounge — 2nd Floor 
South Lounge — 3rd Floor 
South Lounge — 4th Floor 
South Lounge — 5th Floor 



Host: 



Milo P. Johnson 



FRIDAY, august 4 



SESSION NO. 18 
Fireside Lounge 



9:00 " 11:30 a, m. 

Group Reports 

Topic: THE ROLE OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Resource Person: Alton D. 

Topic: LEADERSHIP - VOCATIONAL EDUCATION'S 

GREATEST NEED 

Resource Person: Clodus R 

Closing Ceremonies 

Host: Richard 
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Ice 

Smith 

Nelson 









MONDAY. JULY 24 



9:00 - 12:00 noon 



SESSION NO. 1 



Greetings 



Pat W. Loyd 
Program Officer 
Business & Office Occupations 
Region IX, U. S. Office of Education 
San Francisco, California 



To paraphrase Dr. Grant Venn, "less than a decade ago the unofficial posi- 
tion of the Federal Government was to phase out vocational education as a 
government-supported program. As late as 1958, the interest in the subject 
was so low that it was nearly non-existent. It was not because anyone was 
particularly critical of vocational education; it just had 
visibility. Now, ten years later, it is no exaggeration to call it the 
number one Federal program in education." 

To substantiate this point of view. President Johnson, in his message on 
education to Congress on February 28, said: 

"Three out of ten students in America drop out before completing 
high school. Only two out of ten of our nation's young men and 
women receive college degrees. 

"Too few of these young people get the training and guidance 
they need to find good jobs. 

"I recommend legislation to aid secondary schools and collegp 
to develop new programs in vocational education, to make work 
part of the learning experience and to provide career counseling 

for their students. 



"I recommend an amendment of the college work-study program 
which will for the first time permit us to support cooperative 
education projects. 



"I am also requesting the director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and the Secretary of Labor to use Neighborhood 
Youth Corps funds at the high school level for this purpose. 



The Commissioner of Education also recently underscored the importance of 
vocational education before the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, saying: 

"The hour is late for development of a comprehensive curriculum — 
one that gives vocational offerings equal time and, I might add, 
equal status with the academic program. Equal time, equal status, 
and equal quality of instruction for vocational education ... us 
what is needed) with such things as adequate and accurate 
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career counseling, work-study program, and job placement 
services." 

These kinds of statements were not being made in 1958 when the National 
Defense Education Act was passed. It seems a little startling when you 
realize that total funds dispensed by the Office of Education during the 
fiscal year 1955-56 was about $160,000,000, and that during the fiscal year 
1966-67 approximately $4.2 billion were distributed by the Office. The 
impact of this kind of increased volume of activity certainly has revolu- - 
tionized the activities of the Office of Education and, as a result, has 
necessitated the decentralization to the Regional Offices. 

We think we are getting in a position to serve states more effectively and 
efficiently. We hope you and other state educational leaders will feel 
free to call upon us for assistance. We sincerely need you, the leaders 
in vocational and technical education. 



TOPIC 1: How to Communicate — Oral Communication J. Lyman GoldsmiM 

Skills related to the spoken language as practiced in conversations and 
informal and formal presentations can be improved by following these sug- 
gestions: 

Be Prepared - plan what you are going to say - organize your 

thoughts before speaking 

Practice - rehearse "out loud" what you are going to say 

talk to a mirror 



Use Good Grammar - 
Use Body Physics - 
Use "Dramaflair" - 

Be "Mike-wise" - 
Be Yourself - 
Extemporize - 



incorrect use of English can never be excused 

use appropriate gestures - move your body 

use the elements of showmanship - be dramatic, 
but don’t burlesque 

learn how to use the microphone properly 

be yourself - don't be a different you 

don’t read - don't memorize - use notes if 
necessary, but extemporize if possible 



TOPIC 2: The Concept of a Total Program 

of Vocational Education 



Merle E. Strong 
Assistant Director 
Division of Vocational 
& Technical Education 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 



It is appropriate to look at some very basic concepts *[1®* ihirioL 
benrh marks in olanninq a total program of vocational education. This. look 
arbSs^c con«p?s rhJuld be placed !n the Jow^ver, of where we 

are in our societal development and where we are projected to be - partic 
ularly in terms of technological change. 

Rerentlv a orouD Of Skilled reporters talked to experts in many fields to 
olt the best informed opinions of probable developments between now and the 
year'zooo. We must rem^ber that those youth now 9j;aduating fr^ high 
school at 18 years of age should be middle aged in the year 2000 and at the 
height of their working careers some 30 years from now. Here are just 
few Of the things reporters gleaned from the experts. 

* In the year 2000 there will be more than 6 billion people in the world — 
dnublp the oresent total. Population in the U.S. will be close to 

340^00o!oOo! compared with 198.000,000 in 1966. wires 

ahvnad could nr'"'® " bonanza for U.S. businesses that sell their . 

iKrSiles SwuSd thi globe. The latest issue of U. S. News and World 
feoort Itites that the United States has 1 % of the world's population, 

W of the world's land, but 50% of the productive power of the world. 

* Mootino the world's need for food will require a very big jump in ouput. 
KltiSK win mt ?le yields of famers. The real race of the future 
will be between population and education. 

* Computers will bring problems along with their 

fewer than 1,000 in 1956, there are now over 3,000 in °P®5K*lSd’??n%oo 
dSns are that there will be 85.000 in operation in 1975 and 220,000 

in operation in the U.S. by the year 2000. 

* Unno nuclear facilities will help the U.S. meet the surging power demand. 
SifliSII If gallons 0? salt wate? will be converted into fresh water to 

supply large city needs. 

* a%%ell!‘‘«®^klly lplSrfeltl!^lld“it is1ltirll?'’|S«ible'’!le*will have 
flown with passengers to the outer planets. 

* Satellites will make global picture phone possible. Computers will be 
life ircImSluni cite with eaci other at incomprehensible speeds. 



o 
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* Tomorrow even the home will be different. Electronic wizardry will 
transform life in the homes with sonic cleaning devices. Combination 
freezer-microwave ovens will take care of the cooking automatically. 

It is within this content that the concept of a total program of vocational 
education must be projected. The needs of youth and adults are changing 
rapidly; and we must, therefore, not try to meet them with yesterday s 
programs — except as these programs are proven appropriate — but must 
project new and expanded programs. 



What is vocational education — and its purpose? 



* The controlling purpose of vocational education is to fit persons for 
gainful employment. 

* The vocational education program does not take the place of general 
academic education — it supplements and enhances education for students 
who want training for a chosen occupation. It is part of a well-rounded 
program of studies aimed at developing competent workers, recognizing 
that the American worker should also be competent economically, socially, 
physically, intellectually, and in a civic sense. 

* Vocational education helps to give definitive purpose and meaning to 
education by relating training to specific occupational goals; it also 
develops abilities, understandings, attitudes, work habits, and ap- 
preciations which contribute to a satisfying and productive life. 

* It is a flexible program providing for the possibility of meeting a 
broad range of specific needs at many levels and of many types. 



* Vocational education for adults plays an essential role 

American efficiency in production. Adult workers in any field, throug 
training in skills and knowledge related to their occupations, can adapt 
themselves to technological advances and other developments in their oc- 
cupations to become more productive, to prepare themselves for advance- 
ment, and to increase their earning capacity. 

P.L. 88-210 — the Vocational Education Act of 1963 — in the declaration of 
Durooses states: It is the purpose to maintain, extend, and improve exist- 
ing programs of vocational education, and to develop 2 the^^" 

tional education, so that persons of all 

state will have ready access to vocational training or retraining. 



The following major of vocational education, as 

Vocational Education Act of 1963, must be reflected in a total program. 




To provide vocational education for: 
* Persons attending high school 
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* PGrsons who havG complGtGd or loft high school and who aro availablG 
for full timG study in proparation for Gntoring thG labor markot 

* Parsons who havG already entered the labor market and who need training 
or retraining to achieve stability or advancement in employment 

* Persons who have academic, socio-economic, or other handicaps that pre- 
vent them from succeeding in the regular vocational education program 



The six fundamental charges of the Act are: 



* Programs need to be geared to immediate and projected labor market 
needs — local, state, regional, and national 



* Programs are to be developed for all non-professional occupations - 
low skill to high skill 



* Programs are to be developed for persons of all ability lev.els — 
appropriate to their abilities, interests, and needs 

* Programs can and do operate in all kinds of institutions -- public 
and private 

* Vocational education should be a democratic process for matching 
people with jobs 



* Vocational education should be a modern social efficiency device. 
Its services must be provided to all. It must serve as a vehicle 
through which all groups in our society may be assimilated into 
full membership and productivity. 



An evaluation is required in P.L. 88-210 every five years, with an ad hoc 
council to report on the first evaluation by Oanuary l, 1968. The nature 
of the report will be based upon the following questions: 



* What changes or impact has the new act brought about? 



* What is the quality of the program — what improvements? 

* What lies ahead? What are the unmet needs, the deficiencies, the gaps? 



nder the Program Planning and Budgeting System, ram 

ake better choices and wiser decisions are being stressed. * 
f education must be based upon a sound program planning and budgetin^^^ 
em. It is only recently that economists have turned their efforts toward 
ttemots to measure education in terms of its economic benefits. An 
J?f?^sliJg lllZlt of this subject in the Journal of . 

[esources -- Education, Manpower, and Welfare Poli cies, y 

lisconsin. Summer, 1967. 
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Basic and overriding Is the challenge to meet the vocational education 
needs of all Individuals at all levels across the nation. This challenge 
dictates that we direct our attention to the following: 

* The Identification of real needs for training at all levels 

* The development of programs, Including curriculum development, to 
meet these needs 

* Building of facilities capable of handling programs 

* Development of staff for leadership, teaching, and ancillary personnel 



l;30 - 4:30 p... SSSSIOK ». 2 

TO.C3: N» t. P1.n byW PrppPspI pTtepIrtS 

Rocketdyne 
Canoga Park, California 

In 1958, the management consulting oj; 9 an 1 zat 1 on of Booz, Allen, an^^^ 

In conjunction with the U.S. Navy s Special pfrt 

technlouG called PERT (Program Evaluation and Review Technique). The PERT 
conceot was designed to Integrate multiple work efforts Into a total syst^. 
Through the logical sequencing of tasks Into network these comply 

efforts could be evaluated and subsequently Integrated Into a total system, 

such as Polaris, Apollo, etc. 

PERT was originally designed as a planning and estimating technique. It 
do« not Dlan for thrmanager. but It does reflect the planning and work 
effort? tL network not only graphically displays tasks but depicts 
the various Interrelationships Involved In the t°ta1 work effort. It also 
creates a means for simulating alternate courses of action through the 
manipulation of activities and events. 

The PERT technique Is relatively simple and straight f°™*^VcSrsfa?elSenl' 
concept and terminology have been mastered. PERT Is the laical sw 
of wok in terns of task interdependencies. The terai no ogy includes 
twn dozen unlaue terms; and once understood, they are quickly assimii a 
Tto a ^rMn'g“?o«b:iry. PERT Is predicated on ^ 

Information provided the system Is valid. ... This two- 

everv two weeks and processed as a total program on h s 

week^cycle prepares timely Information for managerial 

Considered in this bi-weekly frame of reference, It is a timely and, 

predicated on estimate validity, an accurate management tool. 

The PERT application P'-ovides a .ench^marks for’’control‘’pu^oler' 

So,”,!. pr«r-/,r.j4« 
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success. When properly applied, the PERT technique will contribute: 

* Better definition of program/project objectives 

* More meaningful task description 

* A logic diagram describing "work" interrelationships 

* A more explicit description of the total prog ram/ project 

* Better communication 

* A technique for resource allocation 

* A simulation capability for decision making 

* A timely and accurate status position 

* An excellent program/project variance analysis 

* A clear understanding of responsibilities 



TOPIC 4: Advisory Council on Vocational 

Education: Progress Report 



Melvin L. Barlow 
Staff Director 
Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 



The first major evaluation of the need for vocational education occurred 
with the publication of the report of the Commission on National Aid to 
Vocational Education in 1914. The second major evaluation consisted of the 
report of the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education in 1962. These 
two reports have two common elements. First, the evaluations were requested 
by a President of the United States. Second, each evaluation nas led to a 
major vocational education act — the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, and the 
Morse-Perkins Act in 1963 (VEA '63). 

It was apparent to the Panel in 1962 that frequent reviews of the national 
program were imperative in order to provide the background data and the 
rationale for improvements in vocational education. The Panel's report 
indicated succinctly that such evaluations were necessary, and the Congress 
carried out the recommendation in Section 12 of VEA '63. 

Section 12 requires that the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
appoint an Advisory Council on Vocational Education in 1966, and that the 
Council report to the Secretary no later than January 1, 1968. The section 
states further that the process shall be repeated at intervals not to exceed 
five years. This is one of the most progressive aspects of the new day in 
vocational education. 

Although the Council's report will not be in printed form until late in 
December 1967, it has been noted by the Council staff in Washington that 
much has been accomplished under the influence of VEA '63. Despite such 
progress, and the success stories of great achievements in vocational educa- 
tion, much remains to be completed. Vocational education has not yet been 
made available to all who need such assistance in order to become productive 
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workers in our complex social and economic world of work. Proposed amend- 
ments to VEA '63 will very likely urge further flexibility in programs of 
vocational education and will recommend that a greater share of the deci- 
sions about vocational education should be made at the state and local 

levels. 

It is within the realm of expectation that the Congress will provide funds 
more generously to support "outreach" programs— the in-school age 
who are not in school, the dropouts, and a variety of disadvantaged school 
aqe youth. In a similar fashion vocational education programs for employed, 
underemoloved, unemployed, and a variety of special situations related to 
"hard core" situations, retraining* and the like will receive attention in 
the Congress. Our present Federal investment in vocational education is 
quite modest. It is expected that substantial funds will be provided for 
the new vocational education programs of the future. 

Vocational education has been described as the success story of the century, 
but this is only a beginning to what the future can provide. Needed are 
teachers and administrators with well developed leadership talents. The 
challenge of the future, as it has been in the past, is to provide 3 
day for millions of persons who provide the goods and services required by 

society. 



LEADERSHIP SKILLS 



Milo P. Johnson 



Conference leading as a specialized leadership skill was presented to the 
Seminar participants through explanations of the step-by-step procedures 
recommended for conference leaders, through demonstrations of conference 
leading which were conducted by the staff, and by P'^actice 
sions led by each conference participant. Included in the demonstrations 
were man-to-man conferences, prime problem conferences, and ^ 

cKIncel A syllabus covering in brief form the most important elements 

in the conference leading process was distributed. 

The first general session held on the subject of conference 
ed a discussion of definitions and basic elements of a conference, limita- 
tion, of th^ conference procedure, the use and evaluation of facts in a 
conference, and the utilization of conference procedures in ® 
nnnhism colvino discussion. Following this presentation, a role playing 
?role*portraying) demonstration of a one-to-one discussion in* 

front of the seminar. This role portraying was stopped at ® critical point, 
anri all na v't 1 r 1 nants in the room were divided into pairs, tacn or inese 
tatr^ ietl ass gted rilefto assume, and then they were given a P^°b^^ on 
Sh ch tt Sotk etch of the participants kept notes on their agreed-upon 
conclusions, and these were turned in for evaluation by the leader of this 

session. 
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TUESDAY. JULY 25 



9:00 - 12:00 noon SESSION NO. 3 

TOPIC 5: Planning a Total Program of Merle E. Strong 

Vocational & Technical Education 



Recorded in history are peaks of progress and advancement of human knowledge. 
It is recognized and generally agreed that the two decades since the end of 
World War II encompasses a period in the explosion of human knowledge and 
progress exceeding the recorded history. 

An examination of just a few of the headlines in Sunday's paper: 

... Explorer 35 orbiting the moon — equipped to take precise 
readings of the moon environment 



. .. Dark side of moon mapped 



A cartoon which you may also have seen illustrates what I have been attempt- 
ing to point out — as the character says, "As a commencement speaker I used 
to admonish the graduates to reach for the moon -- what do I tell them now? 

At the same time, there are headlines such as in this morning's paper— Riots in 
Detroit — Harlem — etc. It is in this context that we must face the prob- 
lem of program planning for vocational education. 

Program planning and development is not new to our society what is new is 
that the activities have become more complex; the magnitude of programs has 
expanded enormously; and the funds for all programs have greatly expanded, 
necessitating immediate and long-range planning at all levels of responsi- 
bility. 



Organized, comprehensive immediate and long-range planning in top manage- 
ment levels is largely a post-war development pioneered by private industry. 



In August 1965, President Johnson directed the introduction of a planning- 
programming-budgeting system in each of the executive agencies 3S a means 
for achieving more effective and efficient management programs. The 
"systems" approach introduced in the Department of ® 

utilizing the planning and development approach to immediate and long-range 

problems. 



Peter Drucker has defined planning as follows: 



"Planning is the continuing process of making present 
preneurial (risk-taking) decisions systematically and with the 
best knowledge of their futurity, organizing systematically the 
efforts needed to carry out these decisions, and measuring the 
results of these decisions against the expectations through 
organized systematic feedback." 
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A more concise definition is one used by Secretary of Defense McNamara: 

"... planning is simply a systematic appraisal and formulation 
of your objectives and of the actions that you believe necessary 
to achieve those objectives." 

Planning, used in the foregoing sense, is not merely forecasting or pre- 
dicting the future. It is not solely the projection of current programs 
or their costs. Neither is planning a process that deals only with future 
effects of present decisions. Planning is largely a job of making things 
happen that would not otherwise occur. 

Planning is a frame of mind, a new way of looking at problems, a viewpoint, 
rather than a tool or technique. While it is one of top management s most 
important responsibilities, it is dependent for success upon the partici- 
pants of all IgvgIs in thG formulation of plans and in thoir GXGCution. 

The planning process should make all members of an organization planners in 
themselves and work toward achieving the major goals and objectives of the 
organization. Planning should be done by an organization as a whole, not 
by a small group of gifted individuals. 

Planning as framework for decision-making is very important, yet it usually 
runs second to operation in terms of priority; consequently, the adminis- 
trator who is a doer often gets in a position where he reacts to, rather 
than influences, events. Comprehensive planning keeps goals and objectives 
in the forefront and stresses factors involved in reaching them. 

Effective planning requires more than new staff or procedures — there are 
principles which are useful in the nature and structure of planning: 

* Planning must be related to the decision-making process 

* Planning must have the support of top management 

* Planning formulates goals for all group action 

* The planning process must permeate the organization and help 
accomplish objectives 

* Planning formulates program and procedural policy 

* Planning requires proper timing and scheduling of key events 



* 



Planning requires communication to all levels of an organization 



...Program premises 
...Program options 
...Program designs 



Program goals 
Program objectives 
Program data 
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program, insofar as we have been able to do it, is based on identified needs 
or program gaps. We are very sensitive to some of these needs from the ur- 
gent requests that are received. For example, iast Saturday night at 9 p.m. 
a telephone call was received directing that information be provided on 
vocational resources and expenditures made in Newark, New Jersey. ^ With the 
present headlines. I'm sure the phones are buzzing about information on 

Detroit. 

To a great extent, appropriations must now be justified by virtue of their 
probable impact on serious social problems or needs. I would predict that 
this will become increasingly true of state funds. 

Never in the history of vocational -technical education have we faced the 
multiplicity of problems and the need for immediate and long-range planning 
at the Federal, state, and local levels. 

The following list of unmet needs has been identified by our Division and 
has served as a basis for projecting program and legislative support. 

1. The Large City Problem 

2. The Rural Problem 

3. Programs to Meet Special Needs - Disadvantaged 

4. Critical Manpower Shortage , 

5. Area Vocational Schools and Other Vocational -Technical Facilities 

6. Vocational -Technical Instructors, Teacher Educators, Guidance 
Counselors, Research Specialists, and Administrators 

7. Student Placement Services 

8. Residential Vocational Schools 

9. Work-Study — Cooperative and Other Work-Experience Programs 

10. Cooperation with Agencies, Associations, Organizations, and Other 
Groups Interested in and Having Responsibilities for Occupational 

11. Improvement and Expansion of Programs of Vocational -Technical Education 



LEADERSHIP SKILLS 



Lee W. Ralston 



Conducting a Buzz Session 



An effective way of getting individual participation in a large group meet- 
ing is to use a buzz session. This approach provides for taking advantage 
of the natural tendency to want to discup and talk f’^eely wUh a . 

group. The same individual will not talk to a group of 50 or 100, nor could 
all of them talk even if they were so inclined. 



A buzz session can follow several different types of 
might follow a single speech, it might be used after 
might be used to evaluate the ideas generated during 



presentations, 
a symposium, or 
a brainstorming 



It 

it 

session. 
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The orocedure that is followed is for the discussion leader or chaiman to 
instruct the group to break up into small groups of approximately six 
people. The method of accomplishing this will “P?" gnj’ 

arrangements of the meeting. Each buzz group will ® ® 

recorder and infonnally discuss the delivered speech and formulate ques 
tions to get further discussion or clarification. 

The length of time for discussion will vary from two to six minutes, 
depending upon the previous presentation or presentations. 



, /I on SESSION NO. 4 

1:30 - 4:30 p.m. 

TOPIC 6: How to Comnunicate - Aural Communication J. Lyman Goldsmit h 

Skills related to listening can be improved by following these suggestions: 

Be Attentive - pay attention to what is said 

“Engage Mental Gears" - think about what is being said 

Show Interest - use facial expressions to indicate your 

ypartions 



Respond 



encourage speaker by oral responses during 
face-to=face conversations 



Anticipate - 
Take Notes - 



try to "think ahead" of the spoeker 

important informstion can best be kept 
for reference or use in note form 



TOPIC 7: 



San Jose Unified Schools 



The developaent of “"t™P°"*^y^*Sirls1%Sll Jeco^n]?ion°Snf under?2IIld- 
for modern vocational programs requires a tuii a tomorrow. 

equipping contemporary vocational facilities. 
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1. Conditional Limits 

The construction and equipment of any vocational facility Is restrained 
by the conditional limits set by educational purposes, by the educa- 
tional organization, and by finances. 

A. Educational Purposes 

The four main purposes of vocational education are technical 
transfer, pre-employment, upgrading, and retraining. 

Two of these purposes — technical transfer and pre-employment — 
assume that the student enters training at the point of origin. 

In this context, the technical transfer program Implies that a 
student will transfer to further vocational education, while the 
pre-employment program Implies that the student will go to work 
upon completing the program. In either case, the length of 
training may vary from a few weeks to two years, or longer. 

The third educational purpose — upgrading — assumes that the 
student has gained previous skills In a given period of time 
as an employed worker. Some of the skills may have been acquired 
previous to employment through an educational program. Persons 
entering vocational education for upgrading have varying levels 
of skills. 

The fourth major purpose — retraining — assumes previous 
occupational skills which are no longer usable or are only 
partially useful. The person enrolled In a retraining program 
has a background of occupational experiences to assist him In 
learning new skills useful In his own changing occupation or 
In a new occupation to which he aspires. 

One other fact to consider Is that vocational education Is an 
activity shared among Industry, business, the public schools, 
and many other public and private agencies. On-the-job train- 
ing, both in cooperation with the public schools as wen as 
exclusive of the public schools. Is Increasing In Its formality. 

In many Instances formalization of OJT Is being Increped 
through Federal and state agencies In affiliation with the 
educational departments. 

B. Educational Organization 

The conditions that exist within a comprehensive high school 
offer quite different limits than the conditions which exist 
in a vocational center that may serve as many as 20 high 
schools. 



o 
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C. Finances 



The problem is how best to use available financing, whether 
it be in a lump sum or whether it is to be accumulated over 
a period of years. 

These conditional limits are not new but have much greater significance 
in today's concern for vocational education than they have had in the 
past. 

In the past, our solution to conditional limits has been relatively 
simple. For purposes of simplification, we have used what may be 
termed the "box" approach. For each given increment of money a class- 
room is built and equipment, students, and a teacher are put in that 
classroom. A basic approach has been to select a specific, somewhat 
limited occupational area and to create within the "box" actual employ- 
ment conditions and thus train students in a "realistic fashion." 

The constructing and the equipping of contemporary vocational facili- 
ties can no longer rely on this method. There are trends away from 
this method, particularly in some of the junior college program develop- 
ments; but on the whole vocational educators tend to approach the 
development of facilities and the selection of equipment through a 
duplication of already existing educational facilities or actual con- 
ditions of employment. Future approach to contemporary facilities and 
equipment must consider not only the conditional limits imposed in all 
cases, but must also consider mny concepts which have great signifi- 
cance in our technological and computerized world of today and 
tomorrow. 



2. Creative Development 

The vocational educator’s purpose is to create a contemporary 
facility without duplicating a previous facility. He must understand 
the conditional limits within which he is to work. His creative 
development can very effectively be guided through the recognition 
and understanding of a series of concepts and through the use of ap- 
propriate resources. 



A. Concepts 

Concepts are not fixed -- they are free swinging -- and are 
available for application in almost any environment. They are 
creative ideas which can be directed toward a given purpose or 
purposes. 




Flexibility 



» rapid changes occurring in today's technological and 
rtputerized world establish flexibility as a basic 
iredient. and flexibility is more applicable to buildings 
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than equipment. Whether the construction project is to be 
large or small, it is possible, through careful planning, 
to achieve flexibility; the opportunity to make rapid 
changes is a must. 

(2) Aesthetics 

An appropriate status for vocational education is difficult 
to attain. Through the use of aesthetics, facilities can be 
made attractive enough to create in themselves some status. 

(3) Team Teaching 

Coupled with the concepts of teaching technologies and 
flexible scheduling, team teaching can be used in teaching 
vocational subjects. The design of new vocational facilities 
must accommodate the physical requirements of team teaching. 

(4) Teaching Technologies 

There are many new methods of presenting instruction: con- 

tinuous films and filmstrips, closed-circuit television, 
computer programs, etc. Many of these newer techniques are 
especially applicable to the teaching of vocational subjects. 
Adequate provisions for introducing these teaching devices 
should be included during the construction of new facilities. 



(5) Flexible Scheduling 

The use of a number of teachers as a team to provide occupa- 
tional instruction requires the use of flexible student 
schedules, and it is possible to use this concept in the 
field of vocational education. 



(6) Measurable Student Objectives 

Robert Mager, in the book "Preparing Instructional Objectives,' 
states the case for writing student objectives that are meas- 
urable. This is not a new concept for the vocational educator 
but is one that needs re-exami nation and reinforcement. 



(7) Family of Occupations 

Modern technologies have created many changes in the methods, 
materials, skills, and information needed within occupational 
areas. There are many overlaps among today ? 
there are amalgamations of occupations, and there are new 
emerging occupations with vocational relationships to existing 
Mwpations. The concept of a family of occupations is be- 
coming more meaningful to those of who have »;esponsibnitie, 
for preparing youth for work. This concept has considerable 
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implication for the design and arrangement of vocational 
facilities. 

B. Resources 

There are many resources traditionally used by vocational 
educators in the development and successful operation of 
vocational programs. These resources include teaching staff, 
advisory committees, subject matter specialists, vendors, 
research (both formal and informal), and administrators. 

In the construction and equipping of modern facilities, the 
administrator becomes the most important among all resources. 
The construction of a vocational facility is, in a sense, 
final; the administrator is required to make many decisions 
which create facilities to be lived in for a long time. 

3. Nuts and Bolts 

The preparation of educational specifications for the purchase of 
equipment is an often overlooked, but very important, requirement. 

Safety is always a necessary consideration. The selection of a vendor 
who is responsible and will stand behind his product is of economic 
advantage. 

In planning for the constructing and equipping of contemporary vocational 
facilities, there are limits which are prescribed by established or exist- 
ing conditions and within these limits much creative development can occur. 
The forces which contribute to this creative development are concepts and 
resources. 

It is the vocational administrator who must, in a sense, use his own mind 
as the computer to establish as many appropriate correlations between limits 
and concepts as his talents will permit. From these correlations will come 
many alternatives for contemporary facilities and equipment. Hopefully, his 
talents and imagination would utilize the power of the concepts to create 
contemporary facilities and equipment that will permit the achievement of 
the educational purposes. 



LEADERSHIP SKILLS 



Milo P. Johnson 



A presentation was made on leading a prime problem conference which included: 
basic elements of a prime problem conference, wording the conference problem, 
the use of analysis charts, arranging the conference follow-up, and writing 
a conference report. A demonstration conference was led with the whole 
group of 37 participating. It was on the subject of "What Can We (As 
Leaders in Vocational -Technical Education) Do to Help Teachers and Employers 
Accept Marginal Students Who Must Overcome Social and Economic Handicaps? 
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At the conclusion of this demonstration, the participants were given their 
assignment regarding the leading of one conference In one of four small 
groups of about ten people. The Seminar schedule provided for six two-hour 
sessions for small groups to meet with one of the staff members present and 
responsible for making the practice leading sessions realistic leadership 
development experiences. 

Each small group was told that at the last session of the Seminar they would 
be responsible for making a 12-m1nute report. They were requested to make 
these reports as summaries of the material developed in their practice ‘con- 
ferences. The following were assigned as general topics, one for each of 
the four groups: (1) Surveys, (2) Teachers, (3) Curriculum, and (4) Evalua- 

tion. It was further explained that the report could be made by one or more 
members of the group and It should be assumed that the audience for these 
reports Is a board of trustees. The small groups were requested to take the 
role of an independent group of consultants reporting to the trustees who 
were planning to establish several new Institutions of various sizes and 
emphases, all with vocational -technical programs. Each small group was 
cautioned to see that their report was carefully planned for both Its con- 
tent and Its effective communication. 

When the participants led their conferences In the small groups, following 
the technique demonstrated, their performance was evaluated by group discus- 
sion led by a staff member; and the participant leaders were told what 
leadership skills they demonstrated well and what they needed to do In 
order to Improve their conference leadership skills. 



WEDNESDAY. JULY 26 



9:00 - 12:00 noon SESSION NO. 5 

TOPIC 8: How to Introduce a Speaker Lee W. Ralston 

There are several things that must be done to successfully Introduce a 
speaker to an audience. 

1. Sell speaker and speech to audience 

2. Develop Interest and attention by creating suspense and climax 

3. Create a climate that will put speaker and audience In proper mood 

4. Do this naturally, briefly, and sincerely 

To accomplish these objectives, the following steps are suggested. 

1. Tell audience the subject and why speaker Is qualified to talk about 
It. Tell what he has done that enables him to speak with authority, 
his title, his position, his experience. Give only high spots of his 
biography. 
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2. In some cases, you may want to introduce the audience to the speaker, 
to create a better climate. 

3. Give title of speech and then pronounce clearly the speaker's name as 
the final word of your introduction. 

4. Lead the applause and remain standing until the speaker is ready to 
begin his speech. 

5. Then sit down and listen attentively. 

A concise guide for a good chairman is: 

1. Be enthusiastic 

2. Be sincere 

3. Be brief 

4. Be seated 



1:30 > 4:30 p.m. 



SESSION NO. 6 



TOPIC 9: Innovation in Curriculum Development J. Lyman Goldsmith 



Innovation in curriculum development is today more directly related to 
and content than to techniques. The vocational education curriculums of 1967 
are still developed through joint team interaction of labor, management, and 
school representatives. The "must knows" of instructional programs still 
outlined and listed as they were in the early days of trade analysis, though 
in a different format. Innovation in curriculum content in recent years is 
tied to the identification of those instructional units which are basic and 
required as a minimum for all students and those instructional units which 
are offered in addition for more able students. Formats reflect this con- 
tent organization by "boxing" or otherwise identifying the required mini- 
mum instructional units. 



Transparencies were used to show various curriculum formats and illustrate 
instructional unit content. 



The one column - single page format ... all instructional units 
organized under appropriate headings on a single page or 
series of pages 



The two column - single page fonnat ... 
organized under appropriate headings 
single page or series of pages 



all instructional units 
under two columns on a 



o 
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The four column - facing pages format ... all instructional units 
organized with appropriate headings under the four columns of 
two facing pages. Two of the four columns are commonly headed 
"Skills and Processes" and "Related Technical Information," 
while the other two columns may be used for a listing of instruc- 
tional units grouped under headings such as "Shop or Lab Jobs," 
"Student Assignments," "Instructional Aids," "General Informa- 
tion," and "Teacher Notes." 

The fact that any curriculum is only as good as its most recent revision was 
illustrated with the statement: "Oh no, you mean you want the revised revi- 

sion of the original first revised revision revised again?" 



THURSDAY, JULY 27 



9:00 - 12:00 noon SESSION NO. 7 

TOPIC 10: How to Communicate — Visual Communication J. Lyman Goldsmith 

Skills related to writing can be improved by following these suggestions: 

Be Clear - avoid long drawn out sentences 

Be Concise - use simple words - be brief 

Use Accepted Techniques - use the who, what, when, where, why, and 

how approach - use writers' tricks and 
standards 

Use Good Grammar - incorrect use of English brings personal 

criticism 

Be Colorful - incorporate sparkle, interest, and punch 

in your writing 

Skills related to the preparation and use of visuals can be improved by fol- 
lowing these suggestions: 

Be Discreet - use illustrations when they add to the degree 

of communication 

Don't Overdo - avoid the confusion of cluttering or showing 

too much 

Be Artistic - use color, design, and the elements of good 

design 

Utilize Resources - use appropriate and available material - 

obtain the services of others 
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TOPIC llA: Student Performance Goals — Bruce Hahn 

Multi Media Concept Assistant Supervisor 

Vocational Teacher Education Project 
Mt. San Jacinto College 
Gilman Hot Springs, California 

The term "multi media" probably has two roots or origins, one from the idea 
of multiple materials for learning, the other from the psychological idea 
of multi -sensory learning. Multi media courses of instruction for both 
academic and vocational classes are being developed by the staff of Mt. San 
Jacinto College. Concentration is on those types of multi media lowest in 
cost and easiest to produce, at the same time being effective. In the 
course titled, "The Instructional Process in Vocational Education," mimeo- 
graphed materials and film strips with accompanying sound tapes are mostly 
used. Occasional use is made of sets of overhead transparencies, opaque 
picture series, books, and demonstration materials. 

The multi media courses are semi -programmed . The student is guided by 
syllabus and work sheets through the self-study media. During self-study, 
he must make frequent stops and give responses on the work sheet. This 
constant feedback is further reinforced in small group sessions where prob- 
lems and assignments are discussed. Whole class sessions are used for 
introduction of units, motivation, examination^ and demonstration. 

The experimental course was based on 57 specific behavioral objectives or 
performance goals; and student performance was graded on these performances, 
some of which were tests in class, others were applications to the student's 
own teaching. All applications are thus individual. 

The most conmon forms of multi media used in the experiment was the work- 
sheet. The blanks on the pages could not be completed without studying a 
particular tape and film strip, which in turn are related to all tapes and 
film strips used. 

Some objective evidence of the effectiveness of the multi media was ob- 
tained by the fact that after only individual study of the media, with no 
class discussion of individual conferences, the students scored a 49% gam 
in examination over the pre-test. Eighty-nine percent proved able to 
recognize behavioral forms in statements of objectives, about three-fourths 
could identify standards and conditions of performance, and almost 70% 
could correctly select all three criteria or recognize their absence. Fur- 
ther improvement resulted from assignments in writing performance objectives 
for their courses and the class discussions of them. 
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TOPIC IIB: Implementing Student Performance Goals, John M» Meyer 

Levels of Instruction, and Feedback Into Assistant Supervisor 
the Vocational Curriculum Trade & Technical 

Teacher Education 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 

It is important to note that the content presented herein — student per- 
formance goals, levels of instruction, and feedback ""is not a proposal 
nor is it being advanced as a non-operational theoretical model. This 
instructional planning approach has been in existence in our vocational 
teacher education program for almost two years. It has been tested through 
research nationally and has been tested in the state of California under the 
direction of Dr. David Allen and his staff at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

For many years in education we have used terms such as purposes, objectives, 
and goals; but the generality of these objectives has prevented the applica- 
tion of adequate measurement techniques in the educational environment. 

The idea of behavioral objectives is certainly not new; but with the intro- 
duction of programmed instruction, its importance and value to the classroom 
teacher has become increasingly evident. During the process of instructing 
teachers in the use of behavioral objectives, it was found that reference to 
student performa nce goals rather than behavioral objectives greatly facili- 
tated learning on the part of the vocational teacher. 

Student performance goals are student centered goals; and properly started, 
they should answer the following questions: what am I going to be able to 

do after I learn this, how am I going to do it, and how well must I do it in 
order to be considered successful? 

The level of instruction is the depth to which we want to teach in order to 
meet the requirements for entering employment. 

KNOWLEDGE - Recall facts, locate information, follow 

directions 

COMPREHENSION - Interpret information, make direct applica- 
tion, perform basic manipulative skill 

TRANSFER ” Make direct and transfer application of 

knowledge and skill, make independent judg- 
ments, perform manipulative skill to mini- 
mum standards in the occupation 

By determining the depth of instruction, you can then: 

1. Test at the level you teach 
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2. hake efficient use of time and present a better and more meaningful 
shop schedule 

3. Prevent overteaching and overlearning 

4. Avoid in-depth teaching when the sole justification is the instructor's 
desire to teach the material 

5. Guide the student in his study 

The total philosophy for the inclusion of these concepts in curriculum 
construction is the emphasis on the "student centered approach" rather than 
the "teacher centered approach." In effect, through proper insti^uctional 
planning, we can program the teacher without losing the flexibility and 
personal contact so essential to the learning environment. 



LEADERSHIP SKILLS 



Milo P. Johnson 



A demonstration conference of the "agenda type" was following a lecture 
presentation of "Student Performance Goals — Multi Media Concept. An 
agenda for discussing problems raised by this topic was distributed to all 
participants; and while the leader asked for ideas and recorded them on the 
flip charts, the participants were asked to also record these ideas on their 
agendas. They were given a minute after the discussion of each agenda item 
to cometo their own conclusions and record these in the notes which they 

kept. 



1:30 - 3:00 p.m. 



SESSION NO. 8 



TOPIC 12: The New Leadership Role 

of the Office of Education 



J. Graham Sullivan 
Deputy Commissioner 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 



"New" is a good word to describe the Office of Education. It is a very new 
institution with a newer organization than the past. 

$Soo"oOo"oon°° the p^sen? ??me^^h^5s6E''haS 000 

JKS noTpinin! This indicates that n.ore people 

than ever know and are aware of education and its benefits. 



o 
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The U. S. Office of Education is related with education agencies in the 
following ways: 

1. By statute, by law, and by the Constitution, education is a state 
responsibility; but the U. S. Office responsibility is to provide 
resources to the local states so that they may offer the best 
educational programs. 

2. To act as the stewards of funds and to do this as efficiently and 
as free from control and forms as possible 



3. To concern itself with national programs crossing state boundaries 

In connection with authorizing and appropriating legislation, the USOE is 
considering the following position statements. 



* Authorizing legislation that will require new programs, or programs 
that come up for renewals, to be a minimum of five years in duration 

* Authorizing legislation that should provide a planning and evaluation 
grant to be available to states and localities for each of the five 
years, beginning with money for planning in the first year 

* Authorization to be given through basic legislation so that school 
districts and institutions of higher education can make commitments 



* Legislation that would provide authorization to education agencies 
to permit making commitments of money by March 31 

* At the end of the fourth year, unless Congress acts during the fourth 
year, authorizing legislation will continue during the next year 



The Office of Education has established nine regional 

United States and is transferring certain programs, including state grant 

programs at elementary and secondary levels, such as 
education oroorams, to these regional offices. Some of the reasons for 
IstablishiKg^^^^ include (1) the job is too big to be centered 

in Washington, (2) better decisions can be made closer to the probl^, and 
(3) efforts can be pursued to strengthen state departments of education by 

having closer liaison. 

A manaaement information system has been established, and it is 
that this will enable the USOE to obtain information needed to make better 
HpHsions The first Product Managers Unit Is for special interest groups - 
specifically the Mexlcan-Amerlcan group. This will bring special information 
on the problem before the Commissioner of Education. 

Taqk forces are studying the great variety of forms, deadlines, regulations, 
Ind aiidelinerfor ^ucition. They are analyzing the intent of Congress in 
The diiSn! foml. etc. of the 75 different pieces of legislation, many 
of which pertain to the same aspect of education. 



o 
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More grants will be made for teacher education — for elementary and 
secondary teachers, for post-secondary vocational teachers. Special 
assistants on a fellowship program are working wtth the top USOE adminis- 
trative staff in an organized training project on a variety of activities 
and move every six months to a different assignment. 

Congressional hearings are continuing on bills in which the issue is general 
aid versus categorical aid. A compromise will probably be reached and 
passed with the provision that 75% will be administered by the states and_ 
the remainder by the Office of Education. The time will never come when we 
do not need both general and categorical aid. Before any broad general aid 
is given, the following conditions will be included: 

1. Basic grants to all states with allocation of funds on an equalization 
formul a 

2. Resources provided to state departments of education to enable them to 
assume the added responsibility 

3. Further refinement of church-state relationship with a stipulation 
that Federal funds cannot be used to supplant church programs 

It is predicted that new legislation will provide funds to strengthen man- 
power resources in education, to expand and further develop authorization 
for effective research and development in education, and to provide addi- 
tional student financial aid programs of loans, fellowships, and scholar- 
ships. 

The leadership job in the Office of Education is to take the initiative 
in getting the representatives in Congress to recognize the needs of all 
education and to get resources to and through the states to provide the 
best education for all students. 



3:00 - 4:30 p.m. 



SESSION NO. 9 



TOPIC 13: Program Planning and Budgeting 



Ernest G. Kramer 
Assi stant Superintendent 
Vocational Education 
State of Washington 
Olympia, Washington 



In 1961. Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara introduced the syst^ of 
Program Planning and Budgeting as an approach to solving the prob em of 
budgeting at the national level. The Program Planning and 
tern is simply another procedure by which a systematic appraisal and formu- 
lation of objectives is made and the actions to achieve these objectives 
in the future are planned. It is not merely a procedure to project cur- 
rent programs and costs. Important to the understanding of 
is the realization of the full range of concerns that should be taken into 
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account. These concerns hinge on the concept that the development and ca- 
parison of alternative ways of doing the job will be a part of future budget 
considerations. It is not limited to a process of dealing with future plans 
on the basis of today's decisions, or attempting to forecast the future. 
Program planning of this type requires that it be part of the decision- 
making process and have the support of administration. It must formulate 
goals and establish schedules that require proper timing and the accomplish- 
ment of key events. 



One of the considerations in the planning formula is change. Some occupa- 
tions and industries are declining, others remain static, while some are 
rapidly expanding. These changes in vocational education carry an obliga- 
tion to become more efficient. More ways must be found to get more value 
out of every dollar spent on vocational education. 



Specifically, the challenge to vocational education Jo Present a preci^ 
budget picture and then deliver on the projections so that it cannot be said 
that the needs of society for vocational education can be better met outside 
the educational structure. 



Program Planning and Budgeting 



John W. Bunten 
Assistant Superintendent 
Vocational -Technical Education 
State Department of Education 
Carson City, Nevada 



The U. S. Office of Education recently released a publication entitled 
What's Ahead for Vocational Education in which an analysis was made of 
existing data and whkh made proje H T ons until 1975 It points out that 
Staff m^bers responsible for program planning and budgeting must compile, 
analvze and utilize a wide variety of educational, labor force, census, 
business, industry, government, and other related data. Data 
and technical education shows an enrollment increase of 12.9% in adult edu 

cation, 43% in secondary education, and 156% foJlnndlrv 

from 1964 to 1966. By 1975, the projection predicts ® 
students, 1,250,000 post-high school students, and S'SOJjOOO students in 
adult education will be enrolled in some form of occupational training, 
with a substantial number in "special needs classes. 

State boards for vocational education, as a condition for participation in 
Federal funds! are required to submit a "Projected Program of Activities 
and an Estimate of Total Expenditures for Vocational Education Purposes 
U de? A?f VoclIioL! Educat?on Acts." This stat^ent beeves *tat| 
board's annual program plan for vocational education against which year eno 

reports may be evaluated. 

Current literature concerning vocational and technical education ^ 
the imnediate and long-»'a"gepla|'n ’'’9 approach at al le«^ 
principles which are useful in the nature and structure of planning. 
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* Planning must be related to the decision-making policy. 

* Planning must have support of top management. 

* Planning formulates goals for all group action. 

* The planning process must permeate the organization and help 
accomplish objectives. 

* Planning formulates program and procedural policy. 

* Planning requires proper timing and scheduling of events. 

* Planning requires communication to all levels of an organization. 

The following features are also considered necessary for effective planning: 

* The entire arrangements must be the personal responsibility of the 
executive head of the organization. 

* The staff arrangements to carry out the process is most important. 

* The plan must be closely tied in with the budget process. 

A point that must be considered in effective program planning and budgeting 
is that of rationally choosing among alternative courses of action with as 
full knowledge as possible of the implications of these alternatives. It 
is fundamental that a rational choice is better than an irrational choice. 
After alternate choices are considered and, based upon all information 
available, a program is developed, it would still become an academic exer- 
cise unless it is implemented through the budget. 



Program Planning and Budgeting 



Wesley P. Smith 
State Director of Vocational Education 

Sacramento, California 



Leadershio in vocational education is needed todny more than ever before. 
This is ebecially true in the area of program planning and budgeting be- 
cause of the changes that have so rapidly been taking place. Unfortunately, 
training in this area is taking place about 20 years too late. 

Sometimes the least amount of time, effort, and competencies are given to 
oroaram olanning and budgeting. Often only a few days are devoted to making 
a new^budget, and very little time or energy is devoted to program Pia^^ljiljg- 
When we plan on the basis of emotion, or on the 

out the proper data to back up our decisions, our program planning will suf 
fer and the shortcomings will show up during an evaluation. 
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Planning must now be done on a very intelligent, systematic, craftsman-like 
basis. The need for this careful planning has become imperative because of 
the additional and increased areas of vocational education. Probably the 
greatest need in program planning is the non-doll ar portion of vocational ed- 
ucation. This is the portion that is hard to measure because it is not a 
dollar and cent basis. 

There are charges being aimed at vocational education these days that there 
is an inability to do the job. Leaders in vocational education must sharpen 
their ability to combat these charges. They can do this by planning and 
developing programs that meet the immediate and future plans of vocational 
education. 



FRIDAY, JULY 28 



9:00 - 12:00 noon SESSION NO. 10 

TOPIC 14: How to Plan a Convention Lee W. Ralston 

A convention of any size requires a great deal of work prior to, during, and 
after the actual meetings. 

An effective organization that tends to reduce the load on all concerned 
will involve a chairman or co-chairman, a steering committee, and a series 
of functional committees. 

When the steering committee is small, the chainnan can determine progress or 
problems with some facility. Each member of the steering committee will be 
responsible for several of the functional committee chairmen. 

The appointment of the functional chairman should be a cooperative effort 
involving the chairman and the member of the steering committee that is 
involved. The committee members should in most cases be initially selected 
by the chairman of the functional committee. 

Sequential List of Activities 

1. Chairman appoints steering committee 

Check of interest, ability, and time 
Permission from boss 

2. Chairman and steering committee appoint functional committee 
chairman by letter 

Interest — access — ability — time 
Permission from boss 

3. Functional committee members to be appointed by functional committee 
chairmen and in number needed to share load but not get in each 
other's way 

4. Establish a time table (calendar) with sequence of events 
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5. Have meeting of steering committee and hand out an organization 
chart, backed up with duties of each committee and to whom It reports 

6. Establish forms as needed, as simple as possible 

7. Have meeting of total group so that they can see each other and get 
an overall view of the total operation — review overall plan, 
omitting details 

8. Meet regularly with steering committee to check on progress 

9. Have functional committees meet as needed 

10. Have whole group meet again shortly before opening session to make 
last minute checkup. 

11. Keep records and reports during convention 

12. Develop a brief historical and financial report 

and 

f 

Thank all working members by letter 

• 

To maintain this type of organization. It Is necessary for all people 
Involved to know what Is expected of them and where they fit In the overall 
organization. This Involves the development of an organization chart or 
charts and a job description or summary of the duties and responsibilities 
of each of the units on the chart. This kind of description provides for a 
brief description of the jobs to be done and to whom they report and co- 
operate with to accomplish the task. 

It Is also wise to appoint an honorary chairman and possibly an honorary 
steering committee. These people will be In a position to add prestige to 
the convention and will provide for public relations. 

The details of the site, the meeting rooms, the speakers, and all of the 
other details can thus be handled by delegates and the general chairman can 
be relieved of many details. For large organizations such as the American 
Vocational Association or a state vocational education association, the 
olannlnQ must begin several years ahead of the actual convention In order 
to provide for all of the facilities that are required to support such a 

large undertaking. 
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SUGGESTED ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 
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Homemaking I Printing 



TOPIC 15: Implications of Current 

Research in Teacher Education 



C. Thomas Itean 
Dean, School of 
Applied Arts & Sciences 
California State College 
Long Beach, California 



Research is a quest for new knowledge or for a more useful interpretation of 
facts which are already known. Research of any type can be classified under 
one of several different categories. These usually fall into six basic - 
groupings which include: 

1. Basic scientific investigation (content indifferent) 

2. Basic scientific investigation (content relevent) 

3. Investigation of educationally oriented problems 

4. Classroom experimentation 



5. Field testing 

6. Demonstration and dissemination 

Vocational education, more than most other types of education, must ^ange 
its structure and content to adapt to rapidly changing occupational require- 
ments. New groups of trainees may need to be served. Programs in unusual 
occupations may need a new area school structure if they are to b e 
mented. Expansions and contractions of existing programs may be needed. 

The basic research tools for program-planning 1 "vo«ti^ education 
Include: (1) community occupational surveys, (2) f 

local advisory committees, and (3) occupational analysis. 
cation has pioneered in these three techniques of research. Until quite 
recently, no other phase of education planned its program on as sound a 
TBSBdrch basis as did vocational Education. 

However, changed social and economic 

research tools we have used so successfully in the past. Increa«d worKer 
mobility demands that we replace community sui^veys wl^ state, rwi^ 
and national occupational surveys. Increased worker mobility ® 
for vocational education in less common occupations dmand 

tions be obtained from advisory groups u!®? level 

single school district. The rise of occupations which require a h igh level 

of knowledge and a low level of manipulative "®V 

occupational analysis based on factors other than operations or JODs. 

In reviewing the literature, it was very apparent that there was a scar- 

city of research that applied directly to 1"''®®*^^®] ®2“”* thSt' 

to trade and technical education. There is very iittie tnat 

is being^reported. This is a very serious problem and one of our greatest 
weaknesses. Why is this happening? 
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There are six principal obstacles which have retarded the growth of quantity 
and quality of research. These are Interrelated and have a direct effect on 

the program. 

1. A shortage of trained personnel 

2. The failure to utilize personnel from related disciplines 

3. Disagreement on objectives to accomplish 

4. Special emphasis on teaching in higher education 

5. The use of the dissertation for instruction rather than for research 



6. A shortage of funds 

The problem of conducting research in teacher education is based on several 
factors and accounts for the deficiency that exists. Some of these are. 



1. Most of the research being done is by graduate students. This results 
in a one-shot approach and is often times secondary to the educational 
program being followed by the student. 

2. The teacher training institutions have not adequately stressed research 
and have not provided the necessary tools so essential to carrying 
forth a research project. 

3. Too many faculties are stereotyped and indifferent to the research 
problem. 

4. The faculties, in many cases, are too busy with other projects, assign- 
ments, or interests to conduct a research project. 

5. There is a definite lack of adequately trained professional researchers 
in our field who understand research techniques. 



6. The procurement of released time and adequate funds to carry out the 
project is a real obstacle. 



There is an urgent need to reyital 
gain more prominence in the field, 
should be considered are: 



ize research in vocational education and 
Some of the areas for investigation that 



1. Team Teaching 

2. The Open Laboratory 

3. Programmed Instruction 

4. The Conceptual Approach 

5. Occupational Surveys 

6. Follow-up Studies 

7. Curriculum Development 

8. New Instructional Media 



9. Internship Programs 

10. Work Experience Programs 

11. Leadership Development 

12. Mass Production Methods 

13. Program Administration 

14. Facilities and the New Needs 

15. Teacher Qualifications 



o 
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1:30 - 4:30 p.m. SESSION NO. 11 

TOPIC 16: How to Communicate — Xtra Communication J. Lyman Goldsmith 

Skills related to these forms of communication that are beyond or in addi- 
tion to oral, aural, and visual communication can be improved by using fully 
the physical senses and the mental processes. 

Use the physical senses - a warm smile, a firm handshake, 

a friendly voice and manner 

Use the mental processes - appeal to the emotions, appeal to reason, 

appeal to the imagination, use words to 
create a mental picture 



TOPIC 17: Education and Training Howard A. Matthews 

for the World of Work Director 

Division of Manpower 
Development & Training 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 



Any major redirection of our efforts to educate people for the world of work 
must take into consideration a realization of the rapid technological ad- 
vancement which is causing changes in the job world, as well as the concept 
people have of what work is all about. We are today faced with the problem 
of educating people to do jobs that are changing as fast as they can be em- 
ployed. We are also facing in our classrooms children who may have no idea 
what it means to work for a living, either because their fathers have de- 
serted the family and they are living on welfare, or because they are prod- 
ucts of a modern way of living which encourages a "travel now, pay later 
philosophy. 



The real challenge of our times is how to best plan realistic programs of 
education which will provide individuals with an understanding of their 
goals as well as with the training which will enable them to remain employed 
during their working lives. In other words, we must be concerned with the 
total effects of our educational system. We no longer Jave time to argue 
about which educational program is more important than the other, or about 
the exact definition of an educational term. 



Developing an educational system to meet our present and future needs in- 
volves the processes of applying new techniques to our ^ Jll 

We must learn, for instance, to design differentiated curricula so that per- 
sons may exit at any time for employment or may progress to advanced school 
work without regard for the school calendar or the college catalog. 



o 
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Schools must be able to adjust to technological changes by providing educa- 
tional experiences which will assist people In making adjustments to them. 
When retraining Is necessary, the school boards must accept the challenge. 
School boards and administrators must make decisions which reflect the advice 
of community forces such as business, labor, management, agriculture, and 
others who are aware of change and emerging needs in the community. 



Evaluation must be built Into the planning of a new course or program. We 
must constantly be aware of how well our methods are achieving maximum re- 
sults, and we must be able to redirect programs at any point in time our 
evaluations suggest. 

Education must be available to individuals throughout their lives, or it 
falls short of meeting the measure of its creation. We also must provide 
a comprehensive program of educational opportunity for persons with varying 
educational attainments in all areas of the state. ^ Such possibilities re- 
quire a system of education that is open-minded, with freedom for students 
to enter, to leave when alternative experiences seem more fruitful, and then 

to re-enter. 



There is also a special need for more extensive and intensive educational 
opportunities for those adults whose basic education is deficient. Retrain- 
ing for persons anticipating technological lay-off should be expanded rapidly 
so that a significant percentage of the local labor force is retrained an- 
nually. The manpower program has made some fine demonstrations in this a|^ea, 
proving that significant capacity for training and retraining exists outside 
the public school framework, and revising ideas of how long it takes for the 
/Vnerican worker to develop the skills necessary for an entry-level job. It 
also has pointed up the advantages of a cooperative education program in get- 
ting workers trained for a specific job. 



In short, we must provide educational programs with adequate resources, well- 
trained teachers, suitable facilities, and appropriate curricula and educa- 
tional methods. Expanding educational opportunity for those people we are 
not presently reaching will involve the cooperation of educational agencies 
of Federal, state, and local governments, private employers, trade associa- 
tions, labor unions, and all families in the community. 



LEADERSHIP SKILLS 



Pyramid or White House Method 

This method of getting the participation of all individuals in a large group 
situation is somewhat different. 



In providing for discussion 
distributed over the period 
12 to 16 individuals with a 
All groups will discuss the 



for several days, the problems or topics are 
of the conference. The groups are made up of 
pre-selected leader and recorder for each group, 
same question at the same time. After the groups 
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have completed their discussions, the leaders of each of the groups will 
meet as a separate group. In this manner, the views of all Individuals are 
reflected In the discussion of the group leaders. The conclusions, deci- 
sions, or solutions formulated by the group leaders are then reported back 
to the entire group. 

The system has been used for several of the nationally called conferences 
at the White House. This method requires a great deal of preparation and 
follow-up. On some occasions a minority report has been filed after the - 
leaders' group reports back to the entire group. 



MONDAY. JULY 31 

9:00 - 12:00 noon SESSION NO. 13 

TOPIC 18: Dynamics of the World of Work John P. Walsh 

Assistant Manpower Administrator 
Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 

The dynamics of the world of work may be divided into five areas for our 
purpose here this morning: 

* The parameters of the problem at hand 

* A look at the current scene - our present manpower posture 

* A look to the future - where are we going 

* The challenge of tomorrow 

* Planning for the future 

The parameters of the problems at hand are, for the most part, outcomes or 
resultants of growth, progress, and change. Consideration must be given to 
the several variables that we feed into the manpower equations as we move 
to balance manpower requirements and manpower resources. These variables, 
that have shifted considerably in the past few decades, all have fairly well 
known dimensions: 

* Population and labor force 



* Scientific development and technology 




These elements we can classify and categorize. The exigenous variables are 
another story. They are such things as catastrophes of war, disease, pes- 
tilence, etc. 

Similarly, we know where we stand in terms of the progress we have made in 
the various sectors of economic development: 

* Primary - raw materials 

* Secondary - manufacturing and construction 

* Tertiary - service industries 

* Quaternary - recreation and leisure time 

These are all measures of our economic progress, but they are also factors 
that complicate our manpower planning for the future. 

Another set of factors that give us pause to consider is the change in our 
industrial structure. Basically, it is the shift in balance between goods 
producing and service producing activity. At one point in time, such as 
World War II, the balance in employment was heaviest in the goods-producing 
sector. Equilibrium was reached and passed in the mid 50' s, and by 1965 
only 38% of our work force was in goods production while 62% was in services 
production. Government - Federal, state, and local - was the big factor in 
swinging the balance. Education was the biggest factor of all. Also, there 
has emerged the not-for-profit sector. Estimates indicate that from 25 to 
30% of the service sector employment is in this field, and it continues to 
grow. 

The occupational structure is in transition too. The balance between the 
four standard census categories has been rearranged, and it is still in 
motion. There has been a sharp rise in white collar jobs, a decline in 
blue collar jobs, a slight increase in service workers, and a sharp decline 
in agricultural workers. 

Just two more parameters that should be considered: sex and education. 

Women now make up over one third of the work force with: 

* 37% of women over 16 now in the work force 

* 39% of married women between 35 and 45 are workers 

* Over one half of those between 45 and 54 are in the work force 

In education, the attainment of our work force is now at an average of grade 
12.2, with non-whites considerably below this average. 

These, then, are the parameters of the problem as we begin to look at our 
human resources and systems to structurally adapt them to meet the manpower 
requirements of today and tomorrow. 
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But - where are we today? 



By whatever measure, or from whatever vantage point we view the current 
scene, we are in the best posture that we have ever been to achieve the 
"Great Society." Yet, there are clouds on the horizon, and challenging 
issues at hand that tend to dull the picture. We are in the midst of the 
longest continuing upswing of our economy. Never before have so many fared 
so well. Yat, others have still to sample success - affluence; many are 
overwhelmed by the pace of technology. 

From most every viewpoint the picture is a bright one: the gross national 
product, the labor force growth, productivity increases, employment level 
or science and technology. On the other hand, we see emerging skill 
shortages, lack of trained manpower, and poverty amidst plenty. Indeed, 
it is the human factor that becomes the focus of the current dilemma. 



The employment situation as of June, 1967, shows: 

* A civilian labor force of 79 million - up 1% million over a year ago 



* 75.4 million people employed - up 1.4 million over a year ago 

* 3.6 million unemployed - up to the highest since December, 1965. 

In this figure, there are 1 million adult men, 1.1 million adult women, 
and 1.5 million teenagers. While the overall rate is 455, the non-whites 
represent 7.855 of the total and the whites 3.555. Youth unemployment is 
traumatic, with 15. 25^ unemployed, and the rate for negro youth is 2555. 

Obvious for all to see is the lack of a match between available manpower 
(the unemployed) and the manpower requirements (the available unfilled 
jobs). Also obvious is the need for education and training to improve the 
match to bring balance into the manpower requirements versus manpower re- 
sources equation. Also obvious for all to see is the fact that today s 
uriGinployGd gtg thG undGr-GducBtGd, thG unskillGd and unt^a1nGd^ and thG dis- 
advantaged of our society. All need and beg for the employment catalyst - 
education and training for the world of work of today and tomorrow. 



Strikingly, to underscore the points that have been made, one has only to 
look at the newspaper want-ad columns across the nation to recognize that 
more jobs are going begging than we have people seeking jobs. The 
is 20 or 30 to one for "help wanted" ads to "situation wanted" ads, and the 
files in our employment offices are equally out of balance. In short, our 
resources are not matching our requirements. The single, overriding conclu- 
sion is that the right man, with the right skill, is not in the right place 
at the right time. And it follows that training ajd/etraining, skill 
improvement and skill upgrading, are the key to solving the problem. This, 
then, is how we see ourselves, our manpower posture today. 



All of our educational planning is programmed for 

so let us do a little "crystal balling" and look ahead to 1970 - yes, to 
1975. Objectively, to set the parameters of the education and training 
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problem for the world of work of the future, we must look at the manpower 
equation - manpower requirements and manpower resources. The picture is 
colored for us by caveat that the chances of "full employment economics" 
being more durable are significant. 

First, let us examine the supply side of the equation. Our potential work 
force for 1975 is with us now - already working or seeking work, or in our 
schools, or in our ghetto streets. So let us examine this potential, eval- 
uate its needs, and consider the capability of our schemes, systems, and 
mechanism for its development. 

The interplay of the forces of population now with us, and technology now 
in dynamic transition, can reshaoe the world of work as we now know it. 

Take the number of young people reaching 18 years of age annually. In 1950 
there were 2.2’ million, in 1960 2.6 million, and in 1965 3.8 million. By 
1975 there will be over 4 million people reaching 18 years of age annually 
and the number will almost double in 25 years. In terms of new workers 
entering the work force, it means that we have moved from 1.8 million in 
1950, and 2.7 million in 1965, to 3.3 million in 1975. Meanwhile, the oc- 
cupational matrix changes, placing added requirements for higher levels of 
skill and knowledge on those who would enter the work force and succeed, 
and underscores education and training. 

Another dimension is that O'*^ the change that is taking place at an increas- 
ing tempo. Oust two points to underscore this. From the point of view of 
technology, the great gains that have taken place from the caveman to the 
spaceman have, for the most part, been in our lifetime. Of all the great 
scientists, most are or have been alive during our lifetime. For example, 
in the realm of speed, man could go no faster on land from the time of Nero 
to Paul Revere than the speed of his horse. Man still depended on the speed 
of an oat-burner, and after 1700 years could gallop no faster to warn that 
the "British are coming." In 1830 man finally broke through the "oat 
barrier," and it was the beginning of technology in speed. Shifting to the 
"after burner" and breaking the "sound barrier" in our times was merely a 
shift into second gear. High gear is yet to come - in our lifetime too. 

Similarly, the knowledge explosion is propelling us at increasing speed. 

The amount of knowledge in the world in 1750 was doubled by 1900 and doubled 
again by 1920. Now, it is doubling every ten years. Underscored is the 
need to upgrade the educational qualifications of the work force of the 
future. Levels of educational and skill attainment will be critical factors 
in matching future workers with emerging jobs in all fields. Again, this 
is underscored by the relative decline of jobs making the least mental and 
skill demands on workers. By 1975, 62% of our adult work force will be of 
high school grades, compared to 54% in 1965. By 1975, 14% will be college 
graduates, an increase from 12% in 1965. At the same time, our occupational 
stance is shifting - altering the matrix of manpower requirements. 

Let us look now at the other side of the manpower equation - the manpower 
requirements side. Here is how it may be "crystal -balled" for 1975. 
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Our technicians in the Department of Labor have recently taken a look at the 
shape of things to come. They have assumed that neither public opinion nor 
public officials will allow a recurrence of the slow growth in demand which 
was reflected in the extremely high levels of unemployment in the recent 
past. They have taken into account what experts have projected about prog- 
ress in some of the more dramatic technologies and considered probable 
shifts in investment and consumer expenditure patterns, in government pro- 
grams, and in other factors that will clearly affect the outcome. And they 
have taken as a basis for projection - and not as an endorsement or even -a 
willingness to accept it - a level of unemployment of 3 % in 1975. In 
general their projections tell us what to expect if the next decade is 
characterized by patterns of change essentially similar to those durinc the 
postwar period. 

One of the more interesting techniques of projecting industry manpower re- 
quirements is based on the input-output model of the economy, which can be 
used to show the impact on employment requirements in various industries 
of changes in the growth of one or more industries. The development of a 
new product, or increases in certain types of defense procurement, for 
example, can be traced through the economy in their impact on manpower re- 
quirements. 

Let us examine the size the work force that we may expect and the number of 
people likely to be employed. Roughly a third of those who will be in the 
work force in 1975 are now in school; and, of course, many who are now in 
it will be gone because of death, or disability, or retirement. Taking into 
account the social and economic changes under way now, the Labor Department 
has projected a rise of over 16.5 million in the labor force between 1964 
(the base year for these projections) and 1975 - an annual average of nearly 
1,5 million, compared with an average increase of 1.1 million between 1960 
and 1965. The size of the work force is expected to reach 93.6 million in 
1975. 

Despite adjustments to take into account anticipated technological change, 
shifts in investment and consumer expenditure patterns, changes in emphasis 
in government programs, and other factors, the broad industrial and occupa- 
tional trends during the next decade will be roughly similar to those of the 
postwar period. Farm employment is expected to go down by ibout a million 
and other employment to go up by more than 19 million, for a net gain of 
18 million between 1964 and 1975. For nonfarm goods producing industries - 
manufacturing, mining, and construction - the increase in manpower require- 
ments is projected to 6e 17^, a somewhat faster growth than in the 1947-64 
period. For service-producing industries, growth, also somewhat faster than 
in the earlier period, is expected to be about 38%, double the rate in the 
goods-producing sector. 

The effect of these industry employment trends will be to reinforce recent 
trends in the industrial composition of the economy. Government and services 
will inerGasG sharply as a parcent of thG totals construction and trade will 
also increase their share. On the other hand, the share of manufacturing 
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and transportation and public utilities will decline slightly and that o1‘ 
agriculture and mining decline sharply. The service sector will reouire 
nearly two-thirds of the work force (64%) compared with 3 out of 5 (59^) 
in 1964 (and now). The fastest growing segment will be state and local 
government employment, which is expected to rise by about 69%, and the next 
largest is the service and miscellaneous group (accounting, advertising,^ 
engineering, repair and maintenance industries, services, etc.) which will 
rise by 43%. Nevertheless, manufacturing will continue to be the largest of 
all industry groups, with close to 20 million workers in 1975. 

Differences in growth among the various industries and changes within the 
industries will result in substantial changes in the nation's occupational 
structure. Growth in employment during the next decade is expected to be 
about 26%, according to the assumptions already indicated of an unemploy- 
ment rate of about 3%. White-collar workers are expected to increase by 
two-fifths in number (38%); and the fastest growth - 54%, or double the 
average of total employment - will be among professional and technical 
workers . 

The number of service workers will increase by over one-third - with the 
greatest increases in service jobs outside the household occupations. Blue- 
collar workers are expected to increase by about one-sixth, but among those 
in skilled jobs - craftsmen and foremen - the increase will be about as fast 
as the average - 27%. Requirements for operatives will increase more slowly, 
aoout 15%; the number of nonfarm laborers is likely to rise only slightly. 

And the number of farm workers will decline by about one-fifth. Projections 
have been made for many of the specific occupations within these categories, 
but I will not burden you with these details at present. 

All of these estimates of growth point to areas where demand for trained 
workers is likely to be keenest. But growth in employment is not the only 
source of job opportunities. For some of the skilled occupations, for 
example, the need to replace workers who die, retire, or transfer to other 
lines of work is expected to account for the bulk of career openings. The 
projected need for carpenters illustrates the point. Although employment 
requirements for carpenters in the construction industry are not likely to 
increase significantly between now and 1975, about 160,000 career openings 
are expected because of the need for replacements of those lost to the trade 
due to death or retirement. In fact, attrition of experienced skilled work- 
ers as a whole is expected to account for more than four-fifths as many open- 
ings as growth in employment requirements. 

Replacement requirements depend, of course, in considerable measure on the 
age distribution of workers in the occupation. Skilled blue-collar workers 
are on the average older than workers in clerical occupations, and so re- 
placement requirements are greater in proportion to total employment. Re- 
placement needs depend also on the rate of turnover for other causes. 
Replacement requirements tend to be very high in women's jobs; and among 
teachers, for example, replacement requirements typically are much greater 
than growth requirements. And it is only appropriate to note that we are 
still far from the day when blue-collar workers will be unnecessary. 
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The manpower picture is by no means simple; it will require knowledge and 
planning to make vocational preparation effective. We face a number of 
paradoxes. Rapid economic growth has increased the demand for skilled 
workers and even resulted in some limited shortages in certain occupations 
and areas. At the same time, large numbers of Americans are unemployed, or 
not employed at the level they can and want to work at; many others have 
had their hopes so blighted that they do not even seek work. Although the 
wave of the future will carry the work force into even more skilled jobs, 
there will still remain for the foreseeable future a strong demand for un- 
skilled and semiskilled workers. In 1966 we had nearly 14 million persons 
working as semiskilled operatives, 4 million unskilled nonfarm laborers and 
10 million service workers. Not enough thought is being given to the educa- 
tion and training of persons who fill these jobs, both before and after they 
enter the labor force. Not enough thought is being given to the preparation 
of careers for women, who have become a mainstay of our economy. Not enough 
thought is being civen to the education and training of young persons who 
will not remain in their communities after they finish their schooling. 



Technological developments constantly create change and call for the ability 
to adapt to new jobs and new skills. Workers who make, on the average, six 
job changes during 40 years of working life must have sufficiently broad 
preparation to be able to meet changing job requirements. 

Each one of the changes referred to above poses challenges to the planning 
of preparation of youngsters for work. 

Youngsters must be alerted to the kind of world they will face. 
kinds of courses offered by vocational educators must be in tune with cur- 
rent reality. 



In short, on the one hand we find an economy of rising employment, fast 
growing occupations on the upper end of the skill ladder, emerging labor 
shortages, new occupations, new skills; and, on the other, persisting hard- 
core unempibynient, an Increasing number of youth unprepared for skilled 
employment, a decrease in availability of unskilled wOiK, obsolescence of 
some jobs. The challenges to manpower policies are obvious. 



We need education and training programs for white-collar work, technical 
lobs, skilled trades for those occupations facing acute personnel short- 
ages such as In the health fields, and for some new occupations. But we 
cannot neglect the preparation of those who will be needed , . 

skilled jobs. The programs must be tailored to the needs of individuals 
and meshed to the requirements of the economy. 



Retraining needs must be met for those workers whose jobs ^^®ve become 
obsolete. In a rapidly changing econoiny, workers may be expected to be 
in several different occupations during their lifetime. 



For example, the manpower requirements in the health occupations 

expected^to increase by two-fifths over 1966, from 4.1 

according to a recent study hy the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In addition 
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to the 1.75 million workers needed to staff new positions, about 1.1 million 
additional workers will be needed to replace those who will die, retire, or 
leave the labor force for other reasons during this period. 

Among the individual health occupations, the nursing field will need the 
largest number of workers, not only because of the major employment growth 
anticipated, but also because of large replacement needs. A large number 
of new physicians will also be needed. The most rapid increase in employ^ 
ment requirements will be for occupational and physical therapists. On the 
other hand, growth in employment requirements will be slower for pharmacists 
than for the other health occupations, in part because of the trend toward 
preparation of drugs by the manufacturing companies. 

Clearly, in the light of such escalating demands for the manpower of the 
future, the challenge is iss'’ d for sound vocational -technical educational 
planning - for quantum gains to be made both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively - indeed, to spawn sophisticated schemes to meet such a gigantic 
requirement. Unless our education and training resources, public sjjU 
private, are geared to meet the demands of tomorrow, the future must be 
costly indeed in lost economic growth, in reduced defense capability, in 
expensive public support, and in lost American dreams. The investment in 
education and training for the future makes good dollars and sense. 

In one way or another, the costs come home to us through the tax 
and in the long run the education route is least expensive. It costs $Z50U 
per year to sustain a person on relief, $3800 per year per person in a cor- 
rectional institution, and $25,000 to apprehend the perpetrator of a crime, 
try him, sentence hijn, and incarcerate him for a year. The education al- 
ternative is clear. 



This, then, is how we see the future on the demand side of the equation. 

How does it equate to the supply side - the resources side. When the de- 
mand side is quantified and the magnitude realized in comparison with our 
current educational and training posture, it becomes obvious for a 
see that heroic efforts are called for in human resources development if 
Ihl equation is to be balanced. Demanded is a flexibility al^st unknown 
in traditional approaches to our problems 

^o ci^e wit^the multi-faceted problems, So the challenge of * ® 

on human resources development. Education and lnH^Ntiii 7 atinn for 

becomes the key - the catalyst for manpower development and utilization for 

productive employment. Thus you straddle the pulse line of tomorrow. 

Rpouired to keen that pulse beating strongly is an amalgam of the full capa- 
bilities of both the public and private sectors in giving rise to a range of 
traim-ng ^oSs in Thiols and at the workplace through innovative pro- 
grams that can and will reach all that need them. 

Piannina reouires knowledge of total needs and capability to design the 
deliOe?? system!! Sisticated techniques are available to be exploited - 
PPBS, PERT, etc. Leadership laurels go to those who can make sue sys ,em 
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applications and success Is the reward to the leader who can structure the 
delivery system linkage. The programs of the future must be multi-faceted, 
utilizing the delivery systems of multiple agencies to achieve maximum Im- 
pact and to avoid costly overlap and duplication. Leaders must take off 
the narrow vision blinders of bureauocracy. 

As emerging leaders In vocational -technical education, the future belongs 
to you. As the Innovators and planners, the operators of human resources 
development delivery systems, the hopes and the lives of many depend on . 
you. In closing, let me share this thought with you and put. my chips on 
you too. 



I believe In Tomorrow because It Is unspoiled. 

I have not, nor has anyone, yet written on It 
with the grimy finger of folly or selfishness 
or sin. No wars have been fought In Tomorrow. 
No lie has been told, or dishonest deed done. 

No man has treacherously failed a friend In 
Tomorrow. 

Tomorrow Is one clean, beautiful day, the day 
on which dreams come true, on which the Impos- 
sible things will yet be done, on which I shall 
have the nerve and the will to be and to do 
that which was too much for me In the grim bat- 
tle of Today. 

I believe In Tomorrow. 



1:30 - 4:30 p.m. SESSION NO. 13 

TOPIC 19: Brainstorming - A Tool of Leadership Byrl R. Shoemaker 

State Director 
Vocational Education 
Columbus, Ohio 

In our wonderful technological work world of today, we find ourselves com- 
peting frantically with our Russian competitors for the achievement of 
placing the first man on the moon. In this multi-billion dollar project, 
we have had to develop new materials and new processes - we have had to 
miniaturize and to reach limits of accuracy unbelievable a few years ago. 
And yet, one of the major tragedies of our day Is that there has been very 
little fallout from this massive scientific effort In terms of the consumer 

world In which we live. 

How long has It been since we have had a new product - like television? 
Television created a whole new Industry to expand our economy through the 
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need for production workers, managers, supervisors, sales personnel, serv- 
ice personnel, and consumers, who found that they could not do without t^'e 
"boob tube." Our present system of product improvement and production lacks 
the spark of creativity. 

The purpose of the brainstorming technique is to - 

1. Inspire participants to greater use of their creative thinking 
abilities and arouse enthusiasm for the potential that lies within- 
them 

2. Teach participants how to draw ideas out of an organization and how 
to spark others to greater creative thinking 

3. Make all participants more open-minded to the suggestions and ideas 
of others 

Each of us has much more mental ability than we ever realize. The problem 
is that we use only a part of our basic mental powers. The mental powers of 
each individual can be classified into - 

1. Absorptive 

2. Retentive 

3. Reasoning 

4. Creative 

While the procedure for scientific problem solving normally involves five 
steps, the creative problem solving procedure involves seven steps - 



1. 


Orientation 


5. 


Incubation 


2. 


Preparation 


6. 


Synthesis 


3. 


Analysis 


7. 


Evaluation 


4. 


Ideation 







As indicated above, while we all have greater mental powers than we will 
ever use, even fewer of us are willing to use these mental powers for crea- 
tive problem solving. 

Over a period of our lifetime, we have developed blocks to creativity. Two 
of these major blocks are - 

1. Ignorance that we are all gifted with a potential for creativity 

2. Our attitude, our unwillingness to try and to keep trying 

Fortunately, there are some devices that can be used for stepping up our 
creative thinking. Some of these devices are - 

1. Pencils can help a lot 

2. Check lists can help prime the flow of ideas 



3. We can set deadlines for ourselves 

4. We. can set quotas for new ideas 

We can make dates with ourselves for creative thinking 



In establishing a mind set for creative thinking, we might use some self- 
check questions which would give conscious guidance to our efforts. Some 
of the self-check questions might be - 



1. Other uses? 

2. Borrow or adapt? 

3. Give a new twist? 

4. Color? 

5. More so? 

6. Less so? 

7. Divide? 



8, Eliminate? 

9. Substitute? 

10. Vice versa? 

11. Blend 

12. Assortment? 

13. Combine? 

14. Reverse the order? 



Osborne, the father of brainstorming, established some simple for 

brainstorming sessions in which a group participates in a creative thinking 
activity. These rules are simple and are as follows - 



1. Criticism is ruled out. 

Allowing yourself to be critical at the same time you are being 
creative is like trying to get hot and cold water from one faucet 
at the same time. Ideas aren't hot enough; criticism isn t cold 
enough. Results are tepid. Criticism is reserved for a later 
"screening" session. 

2. The wilder the ideas, the better. 

Even offbeat, impractical suggestions may "trigger" in other panel 
members practical suggestions which might not otherwise occur to 

them. 



3. Quantity is wanted. 

The greater the number of ideas, the greater likelihood of winners. 

4. Combination and improvement are sought. 

Improvements by others on an idea give better ideas. Combining 
ideas leads to more and better ideas. 



creative thinking has proved its worth in both the business 

world, in both engineering and in the area of distribution. It is a tech- 
nique that can be used by an individual or by a group. Your creative 
ability can be improved by determination and practice. 
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TOPIC 20; Evaluation of Vocational Education Programs Byrl R. Shoemaker 

Prior to the approval of the study committee required on the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963, many groups gave deep and concerned thought to the prob- 
lem of evaluation. Many speeches were Tnade concerning the impending efforts 
of the study committee, and numerous university centers hastened to obtain 
grants to plan the evaluation program for the appointed committee. Too 
often, such groups became very detailed in their approach to evaluation and 
spent much time trying to determine how it would be possible to evaluate the 
success of each individual program throughout the nation. 

In practice, evaluation might be divided into two broad areas 

1. Evaluation for program effectiveness 



2. Evaluation for program improvement 

Methods and procedures can and should be different for the approach to the 

evaluation of these two major areas. A panel of consultant 

gave a clue to the activities of the National .Study tonimittee that was ap- 

pointed last January as required in the Vocational Education Act of 

This committee is working frantically to prepare a report by next November 15, 

The key concern of the President's Panel of Consultants in 1963 was 
many go to work in occupations for which they were 

that this question will be a major concern of the present Study Committee. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963, an act subsequent to the report of the 
President's Panel of Consultants, also gave a clue to the areas study by 
the appointed committee. The purposes as identified under 
(c) of the Act give a guide to likely areas of study by the present Study 

Committee. 

The keys to the procedure for the evaluation of program effectiveness might 
be stated - 

1. How many served? 

2. How many placed? 

3. Were purposes of the 1963 Act served? 

In a study by the American Institutes for Research, which reviewed the ex- 
oeriences of^ 10,000 students enrolled in vocational education programs and 
? 000 students completing high school without vocational programs, it was 
?^di2aled that aSSoximStely 65* of the students graduating in vocational 

Km. ..i.fd .. 

area of training in which they had been enrolled. Other facets of tnis 
%Dort oSint uS^significant sLccesses of the vocational education program 
studied^ SomeVo^lems in vocational education also are pointed out. 
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including the weaknesses of services to youth of the juinority race. 

Recent discussions at both state and national levels concerning the feasi- 
bility of program planning and budgeting within programs of vocational edu- 
cation suggest that we will also be called upon to answer the questions - 

1. How many should be served? 

2. How many should be placed? 

3. What purposes should be served and how well? 

Evaluation for the purpose of determining program effectiveness can be a 
concern of the local, state, and Federal levels. At the Federal level, how- 
ever, evaluation must be essentially limited to that of the study of program 
effectiveness. As indicated earlier, evaluation for program improvement is 
a second major area of concern to vocational education and is primarily a 
state and local function. 

Historically, evaluation for program improvement for all education has been 
approached on an emperical basis. Too much of the so-called research for 
program improvement in education has been based upon the penny-flipping ap- 
proach of asking a large number of people what they thought and then as- 
suming that the majority must be right. 

Numerous books have been written spelling out in great detail criteria for 
use by teams in studying all types of educational programs for the purposes 
of improvement. Evaluative criteria of the National Association of Second- 
ary Schools and Colleges is an excellent guide to a team that plans to con- 
duct an evaluation, but it does not contain one bit of criteria. The cri- 
teria for the evaluation of programs for improvement purposes exists in the 
experiences and judgments of the persons making the evaluation. Even with 
the finest instruments available, therefore, no evaluation team can be suc- 
cessful unless the team is made up of people competent in the areas in 
which they are making an evaluation. Evaluations of this type are limited 
by the ability, interests, and motivations of the evaluator. The challenge 
to all education and to vocational education in particular is to arrive at 
a sounder basis for evaluation of the success of individual programs in 
order to arrive at sound data on which to base suggestions for program im- 
provement. Often, the maintenance of what we believe to be sound standards 
in vocational education may rest upon our ability to prove the effective- 
ness of the standards by sound research data. 

As the new State Plan for Vocational Education called for by the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 was being developed in Ohio, efforts were made by a 
limited number of superintendents within the state to reduce the standards 
established for vocational education. Only the availability of hard data 
based upon testing and research of test results enabled us to maintain pro- 
gram standards in our new State Plan. 
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I believe sincerely that vocational education 

1. Has a sound theoretical base 

2. Has a sound psychological base 

3. Has a sound socio-economical base 

but, vocational education will be measured by the three keys - 

1. How many are served? 

2. How many are placed? 

3. Were purposes of the 1963 Act served? 



TUESDAY. AUGUST 1 



8:30 - 9:00 a.m. SESSION NO. 14 

TOPIC 21: Cooperation — the Key! 

Comnunity- school partnership in vocational education can be built and expanded 
only through the intelligent leadership of knowledgeable vocational educators 
who take a sincere and personal interest in their communities. "Two way 
streets" must be established and maintained between school programs and com- 
munity businesses and industries. 

Cooperative areas of interest are easily identified as — Curriculum (initia- 
tion, development, and revision). Teachers (recruitment, experience, and in- 
service training). Student Placement, and Program Support. 

Vocational educators must work with community 'leaders to identify and solve 
problems, solicit assistance, and encourage understanding. 

Armed with a thorough background in leadership techniques, program informa- 
tion, and vocational -technical education concepts, conference participants 
embarked on two days of personal participation in cooperative programs. 

It was pointed out that planning for the visitation programs had been worked 
out with school and industry leaders over a period of two months and the 
traditional "plant visit" approach had been eliminated from consideration at 
the outset. Instead, visiting conference participants were scheduled to ob- 
tain opportunities for genuine insights into the leadership techniques ap- 
plied by responsible leadership to the mutual -problem areas. 

Industry representatives were introduced; every official from to-be-visited 
organizations was present to meet his guest group. Groups were assigned by 
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conference leaders with a view toward providing maximum divergent inter- 
change, and "friendly sub-groups" which had developed during the conference 
purposely were dispersed. 



The necessity of personal advance planning with each industry representative 
was explained, and each industry had across-the-board understanding of visi- 
tation objectives. The industrial representatives exhibited exceptional co- 
operation and unusual interest in the conference concept. 

In order to make the industry and school visitations genuine working assign- 
ments, each five- or six-delegate visiting team was instructed to appoint, 
at the outset, one member to make a brief oral report, and a second member 
to prepare a brief written report. Reporters were advised that their ob- 
jectives did not include evaluation of the organizations to be visited, 
except in terms of leadership techniques and concepts of value to the 
entire delegate group. Both oral and written reporters were admonished to 
be highly selective in presenting material at subsequent group sessions. 

The assignment for all participants was to identify valuable leadership 
factors, "not to watch fascinating machinery and enjoy a pleasant lunch. 

Providing guidelines for participants, a "preliminary" set of visitation 
objectives were identified: 

1. To determine the role and responsibility education has in helping 
industry and business fulfill their manpower needs 

2. To become aware of how state and local educational programs may be 
coordinated with in-plant training 



3. To realize the importance of industry's intermediate and 

planning programs, and how these plans may affect public vocational 

education programs 



4. 



5. 



6 . 



ro develop better understanding of supervision and teacher education 
>rograms, and how these services may help to fulfill industrial needs 



b identify leadership techniques used in industry which may be 
aluable in organizing and developing effective vocational education 

irograms 



To identify areas of leadership development which enhance employa- 
bility, and can be made cooperative efforts by educational and 

industrial leaders 



7. 



To develop 
vocational 



a rationale and identify the needs for programs in 
education that serve and meet the needs of industry 



Under the leadership of the industry '"epresentatives present, partici^^ 
assembled in small visitation groups and departed for a f \ 
sonal involvement with industrial leaders from such major 
nia organizations as Autonetics, Bendix Corporation, Long Beach Naval 
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Shipyard, McDonnel -Douglas Aircraft Corporation, Rocketdyne Division of 
North American Aviation, Shell Chemical Company, and TRW Systems, Jnc. 



WEDNESDAY. AUGUST 2 



8:00 - 8:30 a.m. SESSION NO. 15 

TOPIC 22: Briefing for Education Visits 

Following a full day of industrial visitations, conference participants 
gath^ed for instructions and assignments related to the second phase of the 
participation SGcjiionce - the school visits. 

In oreparation for the second day of on-site explorations, 

ers^"broke up" the teams formed for the industrial trips, 

pose of providing opportunity for maximum exchange between participants. 

Employing the pattern established earlier, newly formed teams were instruc- 
ted to select members to prepare oral and written repoK^ 
were advised to have their material prepared for presentation to the entire 

conference on the following day. 

As was the case with industry representatives, liaison officers representing 
the schools involved in the second phase of the visitation program were 
present at the briefing session. 

With new leaders, and new team members, participants departed for another 
f ill d^ of DersonTinvolvement, this time in the operation of schools , 
JeJLMg a b?Sad spXum of’public and private educational endeavor nn 

southern California. 



THURSDAY. AUGUST 3 



9:00 - 12:00 noon 



SESSION NO. 16 



rOPIC 23: Effective Programs Through Cooperation 

fiMi rs!io»'fers selected by visitation teams took the conference stage to 
nb.ocont ifi'^three-minute resume reports of industry and school visits, 
oefkfrs LJe 11 Jted^?o fhe ?h?le-m^ period by a prominently d splayed 

^ImlnMevicI. Available to them was a battery of audio-visual aids. 

UnrHrm from observation guideline. sheets distributed by conference leaders, 
reoorters dl^nstrated considerable skill in capsulizing a full 
tivitv in brief addresses. Duplication of highlight reporting ''*?® Jj 
a mi^Urn as speaker exhibited substantial ability to alter emphasis, add. 
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delete, and change their material " in a word, to reflect the flexibility 
essential to leadership. 

The oral report session was completed in less than one hour as delegates 
responded enthusiastically to the precision approach introduced and main- 
tained by conference leaders. 

A high-pressure brainstorming session was conducted with the aid of a team 
of "idea recorders" who quickly noted suggestions on giant sheets of paper 
which were affixed to the walls of the conference room for easy, fast 
reference. Effectively employing the brainstorming techniques studied at 
an earlier conference session, participants literally flooded the moderator 
and recorders with concepts and ideas for subsequent refinement and dis- 
cussion. 



At the close of the fast-and-furious brainstorming session, participants 
quickly were formed into teams by the simple expedient of directing alter- 
nate rows of participants to reverse their chairs and begin table 'buzz 
session" discussion of suggested topics. 

Within 15 minutes, each group was asked to report, through an elected 
spokesman, the brainstorming concepts it considered most valuable for fur- 
ther, and more elaborate, consideration. Duplications were ruled out, and, 
again, spokesmen demonstrated remarkable flexibility in response to the 
challenge imposed by technique rules. 



Climaxing the session, participants agreed upon a set of principal ideas 
drawn from two days of visitations; they agreed that the techniques em- 
ployed had resulted in material which could prove the basis for months of 
study and work in their home districts. 

Providing "the final arc in the circle* of education-industry cooperation, 
the session was climaxed by introduction of a panel of officials repre- 
senting the organizations visited by conference teams two days earlier. 



The panel was composed of "a new cast of characters , 

visitation leaders was included. Instead, the men assembled for partici- 
pant interrogation all were management-level officials selected to present 
the views of their firms on the broad spectrum of education-industry co- 
operation in the area of vocational -industrial training. 

Cards marked, "Your question, please," were distributed quickly to all 
conference participants for use during brief individual presentations by 
panel members. Cards were collected and questions directed to panelists 

for detailed response. 



As an aid to delegates, conference leaders, in advance of the panel program, 
distributed a list of suggested question areas, thus '^•^suring maximum ex- 
ploitatiorof the opportSnIty to^dlscuss mutual problems with qualified 

industry and education leaders. 
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All individuals involved - participants and panelists - quickly adapted 
themselves to the succinct-question-specific-answer format directed by the 
moderator, with the result that an optimum number of exchanges took place 
and no participant was excluded from involvement. 




LEADERSHIP SKILLS Lee W. Ral ston 

Panel Discussions 

The panel is made up of individuals who possess certain special information 
or experience which it is desired to bring before a large group in relation 
to a specific subject. The structure of the panel includes a leader or 
moderator and three to seven panel members. The leader or moderator has 
the key responsibility for controlling the discussion. The physical ar- 
rangements usually provide for the panel members and the moderator to be 
seated at a speaker's table on a platform and facing the audience. 

To provide for an effective panel discussion » the moderator musti 

i. Prior to session: 

A. Prepare clear statement of problem and review procedure to be used 

B. Prepare panel members as to what to expect 

C. Check physical arrangements 



D. Arrange for recorder 

2. Opening the session on time : 

A. Introduce panel members 

B. Present problem 

C. Explain procedure to group as to how and when they will participate 

D. Start the discussion 

3. Operating the session: 

A. Distribute discussion between panel members 

B. Summarize when appropriate 

C. Call for group participation 

D. Watch timing for adequate distribution of discussion 
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4. Closing the session: 

A. provide for suiwisiry of discussion 

B. Thank panel members, recorder, and group for their participation 

C. Close on scheduled time 

In the panel discussion, there is no provision for a prepared statement or 
a speech but rather an informal discussion between panel members and mem- 
bers of the audience* 



The high schools of the Los Angeles City School District traditionally have 
been organized on a comprehensive basis; therefore, each has conducted an 
industrial education program. Industrial education has been offered to 
students on two levels, industrial arts and industrial occupations. With 
the passage of VEA (P.L. 88-210), the offerings in the vocational -industrial 
occupations program have more than doubled. This program has been taught in 
five to ten related trade areas. For example, in the metal shop the student 
may gain salable skills as a machinist. Skills learned in the metal shop 
may be applied to such trades as plumbing, oil tool rigger, boilermaker, and 

many others. 

school in the district has at least seven shops. However, to meet 
community needs, some schools have as many as sixteen. It was recognized at 
the inception of the industrial occupations program that even at its full 
potential - and the placement to jobs in industry of graduates has been 
high - that the concept had some limitations. First were those imposed 
by the cost of industrial -type equipment and the financial burden of keeping 
this equipment up-to-date with the technological changes in Industry. The 
second restriction of the family of occupations shop was the fact that the 
teacher could not be the master of all skills and crafts represented. The 
third limitation stemmed frvm .he complexities of the industrial world of 
work, so that even in the sc.iuols with sixteen shops, many occupations 
could not be taught. 



1:30 - 4:30 p.m. 

TOPIC 24: Innovations in 



SESSION NO. 17 



Occupational Education 



Division of Secondary Education 
Los Angeles City School Districts 



B. Gordon Funk 
Supervisor 
Industrial Education 



Los Angeles, California 




of the industrial occupations program. The industrial skills program is 
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conducted during out"Of-school hours - late afternoons or on Saturdays. The 
classes are taught by the regular staff who have had recent industrial expe- 
rience, or by part-time teachers from industry. The curriculum offered in 
this out-of-school training program is focused on a specific trade or occupa- 
tion with the objective of immediate application of the learning skills to a 
job; it never duplicates the regular school offerings. The classes are con- 
ducted in industrial plants or, if in school facilities, with additional 
leased or loaned equipment. The classes conducted in industrial plants have 
been most successful because the students are motivated by the environment. 

The industrial skills classes achieve the flexibility needed for an effec- 
tive vocational program through some of the following: 

1. The classes can be organized so that the training time is geared to the 
needs of the occupation, not to a semester. This freedom allows a class 
to meet for 12 six-hour sessions to learn, for example, basic operations 
of driving a fork-lift truck. It does not make the "graduate" a fully 
qualified operator but gives him enough skills to get started on a job. 
Other occupations may have different time allotments. 

2. The industrial sites, leased for a token amount, also have the advantage 
of flexibility in training since production equipment is constantly be- 
ing modified as technology advances. 

3. The classes, since they use industrial plants or augmented school facil- 
ities, do not represent a financial commitment beyond the instructor s 
salary, supplies, leased equipment, and administrative costs. This 
freedom from capital investment provides for flexibility since the pro- 
gram can be geared to the current employment needs of industry. In the 
case of fork-lift truck operators, for example, we know from the Cali- 
fornia Employment Service that there is an immediate need for several 
hundred. When this need is filled, the class can be terminated. 

4. In the example cited above, several industrial facilities were available 
on Saturdays for the training program. It is hard to conceive, however, 
that a comprehensive high school or, for that matter, a trade school, 
could offer training for fork-lift operators on the school site. By 
using industrial plants, the skills classes can be as flexible as the 
needs of industry demand. 

An unexpected value of the six-hour class time on Saturdays has been the ap- 
preciation gained by the student of the physical requirements of a work day. 
Because of small classes, lack of interruptions, and the long period of 
teacher-pupil contact in homogeneous groups, another great value of these 
industrial skills classes has been in the guidance area. Testimony from 
students support this factor. 

In order that the skills learned apply immediately to a job situation, the 
enrollment in tne industrial skills classes is currently limited to twelfth 
graders. Future plans include possible enrollment by high school students 
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from other grades, either for more extended training programs or job prepara- 
tion for the dropout. Wherever applicable, a prerequisite for enrollment in 
sin industrial skills program has been a subject major in the area; for exam- 
ple, a major in auto mechanics is a prerequisite for an industrial skills 
class for muffler and shock absorber installer. For meatcutting and butcher- 
ing, for dry cleaning and pressing, or for typewriter repair classes there 
is no subject matter prerequisite, and students are selected on the basis of 
interest and aptitude. 

This school year, the second for the industrial skills program, over 60 
classes are planned. Programs will be conducted in widely separated geo- 
graphic areas, but all classes will be available to qualified students with 
the condition that they provide their own transportation. Every skills 
class is organized with the cooperation of industry-1 abor^management com- 
mittees. Ultimately, industrial skills classes will be limited only by 
interest of students, availability of industrial training facilities, and 
job placement opportunities. 

Following is a partial list of the industrial skills classes offered during 
the school year 1966-67. 



Appliance Repair 
Auto Body and Fender Repair 
Carpentry - House Construction 
Combination Welder 

Copy Preparation for Offset Duplicating 
Electro-Mechanical Control Systems 
Engine Reconditioning 
Furniture Refinishing 



Furniture Upholstery 
Masonry and Concrete 
Motorcycle Repair 
Nurses Aide 
Offset Lithography 
Plastics - Processes & Tooling 
Production Power Sewing 
Radiator Reconditioning 



Some of the above classes were offered at several different sites. Also, as 
arrangements are made with industry after employment needs are identified, 
classes are started at any time during the school year. 



FRIDAY, AUGUST 4 



9:00 - 11:30 a.m. SESSION NO. 18 

Group Reports 

Following the instructions given in Session 4, each small group gave its 
oral report supported by visual materials. Throughout the reports it was 
asLmed that the audience was a board of trustees and that those making the 
reports were a group of consultants. Written reports accompanied each oral 

report . 
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TOPIC 25; The Role of Professional Organizations Alton 0. Ice 

Director 
Professional Services 
American Vocational Association 

Washington, D.C. 



The voluntary association concept has been around for centuries; but as is 
the case with many other aspects of our society, there has been considerable 
expansion and refinement during this century and especially during the*last 
25 years. 

There are associations representing their membership in over 250 fields, of 
which education is one. The American Society of Association Executives has 
been around for nearly 50 years and renders many valuable services to as- 
sociations. Some of their concerns include - professional development of 
the membership, and they have a Chartered Association Executive program. 
Another important area to many associations, including the American Voca- 
tional* Association, is the convention, and they have recently initiated a 
program of "Meeting and Convention Report Service'! which promises to be 
very useful to AVA in planning better conventions. Of course there is the 
Journal , the convention and numerous workshops conducted by ASAE for the 
improvement of their membership. 

Through the ASAE I have made several observations, and these include - there 
are new associations being formed, some are being disbanded or otherwise 
terminated, others are merging, reorganizing and taking other actions in 
keeping with the needs of those they serve. Many associations have made 
education and training of their membership one of their most important func- 
tions. These are financed by rather large registration or enrollment fees. 
The response has been great and must be rendering a much needed service be- 
cause the membership supports this effort. The membership has a rather 
vital way of expressing their acceptance or rejection of what an association 
does - they either join and support the organization, or they don't. 

I find myself thinking sometimes - do our people have such diverse needs 
that we have associations in 250 fields which total into the thousands and 
even hundreds of associations in the one field of education. I O^^ss I m 
about as frustrated as an elderly gentleman in our community some 30 years 
ago when a new, paved, U.S. highway was constructed through our area. He 
had lived on his farm most of his 70 years and had observed two or three 
vehicles use the dirt road each day, and when they opened the new highway 
and he observed that hundreds of cars used the highway each day, he was 
heard to remark - surely all of those people couldn't be going someplace, 
there just aren't that many places to go. He would really be frustrated 
today if he lived near one of our busy expressways which carries thousands 

of vehicles each hour. 



I have been in association work for some seven years as an executive, and 
as an officer and worker prior to that. I have had the question asked 
many times - why all the associations? Why can't you people get together? 
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These questions are especially coraroon around dues paying time. The local 
teacher is confronted with his local teacher association, possibly an area 
or regional organization, the state association, and the national organiza- 
tion. In addition he is concerned with his general education association, 
probably a classroom teachers organization, his subject or in our case the 
vocational association, and there are others. Many of you in supervisory, 
administrative, and teacher education positions would have other groups with 
which you would join. 

The Secretary General of the World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession recently said, ''Organizations, like individuals, gain 
strength by accepting their responsibilities as well as by claiming their 
rights. Indeed, neither can be achieved without the other." 

I'm afraid that we in our professional organizations have done a poor job 
with our membership, in creating the proper attitude and understanding of 
how the organization functions. Too often we have communicated, and I hope 
not deliberately, that you join and we will take care of your needs. The 
member then follows - now that I've paid my dues, let's see you, the associa- 
tion, do your job. This ole dog just won't hunt. 

A professional organization provides a forum for persons of similar back- 
grounds and common interests to communicate with their colleagues through 
meetings, publications, and other means. Through the association the 
individual may also communicate with those outside his profession who are 
interested in his work, or who he needs for support of his work. 

As individuals we may have an opportunity to be heard in small groups. How- 
ever, in a country of nearly 200 million people, only the exceptional indi- 
vidual may ba haard. For most of us 9 succGSsful participation moans partic- 
ipation through organized group action - even at the local level. 

I trust that we have to this point established that it is imperative that we 
work together as a profession to best serve our needs and that the profes- 
sion best serve the needs of those we serve. 




BROWNIE." 
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the cause of vocational education. So strong has been the dedication of 
vocational educators that they have done miracles in the amount of voca- 
tional education that has been done with the dollar resources available for 
the job. For the well-being of our nation, it is regretful that more money 
was not available. Even though the hour is late in our efforts to meet the 
needs of our citizens in preparing them for the world of work, I sincerely 
hope that our nation will adequately respond to this most urgent need. 



The American Vocational Association is unique in that it a^^|[®sses itself 
to the effort of preparing people for the world of work. AVA is the second 
largest educational organization in the nation - there is considerable dif- 
ference in size of the first and second - but we still have the distinction 
of being the second largest. AVA has many roles to play, as conceived and 
directed by vocational educators who are members of the association. mese 
roles include: 



* The organization must speak with effectiveness for the collective think- 
ing and planning of vocational education throughout the country. 

* The American Vocational Journal keeps AVA rpembers up to date on national 
trends, developments in each field of service, and brings 

tention many opportunities for professional improvement. With a 
from 4(c), the Journal will carry a sixteen-page research dissemination 
section, beginning with the September 1967 issue. The journal is pub- 
lished September through May, on a monthly basis. 

* The association carries on a valuable program of research and publish- 
ing through several very active standing committees. This effort is an 
attempt to deal with subjects which are not researched nor Pi^blished by 
other groups or which require special treatment in behalf of vocational 

education. 

* The annual convention provides an opportunity for some 5,000 vocational 
educators and others interested in vocational education to discuss prob- 
lems, exchange ideas, relate successful experiences, and plan for the 
future expansion and refinement of their educational P'^OQrams. 

have an opportunity to discuss vital problems facing vocational educators. 
Commercial and educational exhibits are provided 

in reviewing the latest equipment, teaching aids, and materials, iniw 
yeal? wHxpIct to add an architectural exhibit and a placement service 
Convention^activities provide inspiration and enthusiasm, stimulate new 
thinking, and give professional direction to a substantial and repre- 
sentative group of the membership. The policy of holding 
vention in different sections of the country each year contributes much 
to the accomplishment of the convention objectives. 

* Coooeration with other associations and agencies is one of the most im- 
nnStant and constructive functions of the AVA. A close working relation- 
shi?is maintain^ between the AVA office and various government agenc es 
which are concerned with the program of vocational education. A sizable 
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part of the 300 agencies referred to earlier are concerned with voca- 
tional education. Almost every day we are contacted by an individual or 
group who has an interest or concern in the area of vocational education. 
A number of writers are in almost constant contact for information and 
direction; commercial firms seeking information upon which to expand 
their business. I have personally briefed groups from Hong Kong, Brazil, 
Germany, Peru, Romania, Thailand, Yugoslavia, Turkey, and many groups 
from within our own nation within the last six months. They want to 
know what is going on in vocational education. 



* The AVA has always demonstrated a keen interest in national legislation 
which affects vocational education, as well as the policies and adminis- 
tration of such legislation. The AVA office is a source of information 
and advice to our national legislators and government officials in mat- 
ters pertaining to vocational education. It also serves as the focal 
point for disseminating information to the states, while they in turn 
work with their members of Congress to bring about the desirable 
legislation. 



* It is through the AVA that much educational leadership is exercised. As 
information, trends, and other factors are evaluated, it is the responsi- 
bility of the association to give direction and support to activities 
which strengthen, develop, and promote vocational education. 



Many of the activities of the AVA Washington office are directed toward 
strengthening the state associations which are affiliated with the na- 
tional organization. The program of vocational education and the indi- 
viduals connected with it are best served when there exists in each 
state an organization representing the vocational educational interests 
of the state. A staff member was added within the last two years to 
work in this area. The state and local activities are the life blood 
of AVA. AVA conducts no vocational programs - we enroll no students - 
we have no graduates who succeed because of what they learn from us - 
but these things do happen in all the states and in the schools where 
vocational education takes place. It is as the teacher deals effectively 
with the needs of his students that vocational education gets its heart 
beat, and this is brought about by teacher educators as they pr^^^ 
their students and good supervision as their skill is applied for the 
most effective utilization of the teacher. 



Each state association sends one delegate to the AVA House of Delegates for 
each 100 members or major fraction., During the annual session of JHe House 
of Deleaates, the group approves a program of work, sets policies through 
?Lolutions! and elect officers. The AVA Board of Directors is the adminis- 
trative body of the association and form policies relating to administrative 
procedures of the association. The six divisional vice presidents, who serve 
staggered three-year terms, the president, past president, and executive 
director constitute the Board. The presidential candidates are nom|nated by 
?he toSL 0 ? olleSates and elected b? a -nail ballot of the nj^^ers ip in 
March of each year. The executive director is elected by the Board. 
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The AVA staff has increased in recent years. Lindley H. Dennis was employed 
as the first Executive Secretary in January 1934 and served until January 
1950, when Dr. M. D. Wobley assumed the position. He served until January 
1966, when Mr. Lowell Burkett assumed the position of Executive Director. 

Mr. Burkett had served eleven years as Dr. Mobley's assistant. I joined the 
staff in August 1965, Miss Mary Ellis came to AVA in November 1965 as Direc- 
tor of Field Services, and Miss Mary P. Allen was appointed as Director of 
Public Information in July 1966. Dr. Mobley served as Coordinator of the 
AV A/TURKEY project until his death, and Dr. Walter Jones served in the* 
interim. This place is now filled by Hoyt Turner, who has been Turkey work- 
ing with our government. He is a vocational educator and before working with 
government programs was in Georgia. We have six persons in Ankara on the 
project to develop T&I Teacher Education programs. On July 1, 1967, Dr. Tom 
Olivo of New York became the Director of Research, and Mr. John Hudson became 
the Director of Post Secondary Development, a position being funded by the 
Sears Roebuck Foundation. 

The AVA staff is in the Washington office to carry out the policies of the 
membership and board. It could be said that we are the ‘‘watch dog of the 
profession." We are dependent upon the membership, committees, and others 
as we execute the policies of the House of Delegates and Board. 

The increased interest in vocational education is gratifying, and it is also 
a lot of work. We are very pleased that our membership has grown some 3,000 
each year the last two years, but it is discouraging that scarcely over 505i 
of the vocational educators in the nation are members of their professional 
organization. It would appear that we have not done an effective job of 
communicating the professionalism in vocational education. I will not get 
into the complex problem of membership. But we have much work to do in 
this area, as well as others. A committee will convene in Washington Monday 
to consider further the reorganization of AVA. It is our sincere desire that 
vocational educators and those working in and interested in vocational educa- 
tion will have a place in the organization in which they can feel at home. 
Some of our state associations have not made provision for the broad classi- 
fications of membership. 



TOPIC 26: Leadership — Vocational Clodus R. Smith 

Education's Greatest Need Director, Summer Scnool 

University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 

My conments today will dwell on three major points: CD I shall attempt to 

reconstruct a recent history wherein a need for leadership development has 
become critical; (2) I shall discuss with you the nature of leadership; and 
(3) I should like to suggest a program of leadership development that is 
philosophically more broadly based that the set of seminars or institutes 
in which we are currently engaged. 
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Need for Leadership Peveloproent 



Let us review the recent changes that have occurred since the passage of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, These changes are indicative of the need 
for expansion and improvement to meet the d^ands of the times. 

Enrollment in vocational education may increase from 1,770,696 in 1960 to 
6,000,000 in 1975. 

The number of teachers needed for this period of time will increase from 
65,000 to 350,000 at a pupil-teacher ratio of 40 to 1. 

Local supervision and administrative personnel numbered 4,108 in 1965, and 
the need is projected at 7,525 in 1975. 

These figures raise certain questions in the minds of those concerned with 
vocational -technical education: 



* Has our capability to provide creative leadership kept pace with this 
record growth? 

* Do we have the managerial, supervisory, and administrative complements 
at the state and Federal levels to release the capabilities of local 
staffs and properly serve the public in keeping with the intent of 

Congress? 

* Is there sufficient support to fulfill responsibilities at these 
levels? 



To support local programs, the number of state staff members needs to double 
for the period of 1965 to 1975. 

The number of professional employees assigned to the Division Vocational 
and Technical Education, Office of Education, was 83 in 1965, and the need 
in 1975 is projected to be 146. 

Our statistics show that there is a "leadership vacuum" in 

technical education. The lack of readily available leaders should be recog- 

Sized as a normal result of a program that has 

Certainly this applies to our current vocational and technical education 
oroaranB This lack, however, is a critical factor in the development of 
stKd local programs. We might simply “P^fve here that ours s a pro- 
gram based at the local and state level a® ® ^ 

Economic Opportunity and its many nationally-based activities. 

Tt rniiirf bp araued that a direct proportional increase in Federal and state 
SSrSSmel in ?h«e S?Sas is inadequate to support the increase in program 
activities. New programs, serving new clients 

arams funded from multiple sources, require the talents of personnel Trom 
Various disciJliJIes N^^ in the history of vocational -technical education 
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have we faced such a jDultiplicity of problejns and the need for immediate 
and long-range planning at the federal* state, and local levels. Not until 
the mid-60's did we begin to hear about the implications of sociology, 
psychology, manpower, economics, and multi- and interdisciplinary approaches 
in vocational education. 

With the advent of PPBS, PERT, NYC, CAP, CAMPS, MDTA, to name a few, it seems 
obvious that new leaders with new talents are needed to organize and struc- 
ture comprehensive programs to offer educational opportunities to all p.ersons 
who may benefit from them. 

In short, we need more middle management personnel and we need staff members 
with abilities which heretofore have not been involved in vocational and 
technical education. New personnel should have the benefit of pre-service 
and in-service training programs to acquaint them with their new responsi- 
bilities. Our responsibility is new, the challenge is great, and our needs 
are different. In our democratic society only those institutions that do 
the most efficient job of developing and applying the best ideas, concepts, 
skills, and knowledge will survive. To expect us to fulfill the new mission 
with existing staff and to utilize shop-worn concepts and procedures is to 
commit us, as a profession, to almost certain failure. 



The Nature of Leadership 

In the face of a shortage of leaders in vocational education, we might also 
assume that there is a scarcity of potential leaders. Even here, however, 
there is reason for honest doubt. In his challenge that a state staff mem- 
ber should be more of a leader and less of an administrator*, Wesley P. Smith 
pointed out that vocational education has reached maturity. Along with be- 
coming more complex and offering a broader range of service, it has developed 
a sizable group of careerists who have talents for leadership and service. 
These need to be selected, screened, and prepared for existing positions of 
responsibility and those which will arise in the future. 



The common criteria for recruiting potential leaders are usually education, 
intelligence, and aptitude. As educators, we recognize that all behavior is 
learned and that attitudes, appreciations, and understandings can be devel- 
oped. This is our stock in trade. 



Here at UCLA you have been participating in a planned experience program to 
develop some of these qualities and to gain new insights into human behavior 
as both a leader and as a follower. This is evidence of our belief that 
these qualities can be developed in potential leaders and refined in existing 
leaders. Both are represented in this seminar. 



The development of leaders is an extremely 
rently know far less than we need to know. 



complex task about which we cur- 
There are a few generalizations 



* National LeadersTiip Development Seminar 
University of California Alumni Center, 
1966. 



in Vocational -Technical Education, 
Tahoe City, California, August 1, 
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about leadership which have developed oyer a period of tijoe. Based on the 
hope and assumption that you have been selected to conduct similar programs 
at the state, regional, or local level, I am pleased to leave them with you. 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6 . 



Some persons have more and better equipment for leadership than others. 

Leadership demands certain constitutional and tempermental characteris- 
tics which cannot be inculcated by training alone. Fundamental in the 
development of leadership are certain aspects of personality and char- 
acter. The prime consideration in any sound leadership development 
program is the discovery of means by which to identify and to develop 
persons with leadership potential. 



Leaders want to succeed. 



Among the factors which one must look for in the selection of potential 
leaders is that of motivation. The leader must have ambition of a gen- 
eral nature which urges him to do well whatever he undertakes. 

The most appropriate leader for a given situation may depend upon the 
task. 



The task for which leadership is required is a critical factor which 
may be taken into account in any leadership development program. 

Leadership is not to be confused with mere verbal facility. 



Leaders are often articulate and almost always able to communicate with 
members of their group. But many leaders are not good public speakers. 
The ability to be articulate is not to be equated with the capability 
to communicate. 



An individual must learn to be a leader and to accept leadership 
responsibilities. 



ike all other behavior, knowledge, and understanding, leadership 
[bilities can be developed. All behavior is learned, according to 
isychologists. Developing one's capacity for leadership requires one 
bo come to grips, at first hand, with real leadership problems. It is 
it this point that the principles of learning are to be observed. 



Leadership is not the sole determining factor in group movement or 
organization development. 



t is true that the effective leader will make significant contributions 
0 the group, but the degree to. which this happens depends on his recog- 
lition that leadership is, in part, group property. 



7. There is no uniform standard path or pace for the development of leaders 
The growth of persons is not a mechanical process. People differ and 
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they grow in different ways and at varying speeds, personality affects 
our ability to lead people and how we go about it. 



8. Leadership requires fundamental personal strength. 

The personal strength we speak of is the human spirit which is a source 
of great power. It is the recognition and utilization of this strength 
which permits many to overcome personal problems and to rise to the de- 
mands of the situation. 



9. 



Leadership capacity, for some, will come only after profound personality 
changes. 



We have all known many would-be leaders and "also-rans" who have wished 
to lead for the wrong reasons. Usually a hyper-ego, self-centered per- 
son or a person who is disturbed in some other .way may have strong rea- 
sons for being in front of a group. We do a disservice to our profes- 
sion and organization by asking a misguided person to become a '®3uer. 
Already unsure of himself but afraid to refuse, he may take on a ta k 
which tremendously increases his insecurity. 



10. There are internal and external conceptions of leadership. 

The acceptance of a leadership responsibility carries with it an o^Jiga- 
tion to oneself and to one's organization. Leaders must be aware that 

by its nature resists change. It must be recog. 

nized that leaders cannot at all times serve the purpose 
zation and be accepted as popular with the 9'"0“P,'Pf 
responsibility is to help the group move toward its goal® always 
within the framework established by the organization to which he is 

responsible. 



i Suggested Leadership Development Program 

•ecause each of you has been identified as a leader and as a P®'^son 
eadership respoLibilities for identifying other leaders, I should *o 
unapqt six ohases in a leadership development program in which you may be- 

)ut something much more comprehensive, ^naruhases relate^to more subtle 
irocedures in such a program, while the final phases relate to more 

ispects of the program. 

l. An inventory of possible leaders based on personal contact. 

Tt i« essential that persons responsible for staffing or manning an 
iJalnizItiSn hav^wide contact wUh possible leaders both within and 
outside thforganization. These contacts must be more than casual or 
suoerficial in nature and must be sufficiently intimate to facilitate 
jud^ent for the kind of contribution these persons could make to the 

organization. 
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2. An audit of all tasks within the organization for which leadership is 
required. 

This Is, In essence, utilization of the vocational concept of job anal- 
ysis. The audit should be a discriminating list which Indicates the 
specific requirements of each leadership skill to be developed and will 
Identify specifics for each position where special characteristics of 
leadership, such as Imagination, consideration, and Initiative, are 
required. 

3. Planned strategy for placing and developing leaders. 

The essence of this step is to mesh the first two steps. Good strategy 
here calls fo^’ the Initiation of a program that recruits persons with 
ability or pjteitial ability to prepare them for leadership roles In 
the situatiohv in which leadership is now required or likely to be 
required. 

What has been suggested as the first three steps are mechanics of the pro- 
gram. They are simple, uncomplicated in nature, and widely known. The 
next three steps stress the Importance of the Intricate task of helping 
leaders develop. 

4. Develop a framework for appraising groups, tasks, and leaders. 

The qualitative aspects must not be forgotten or overlooked. We must 
pay close attention to what the leader must be and what the leader 

must do. 



5. The development of a program of supervision. 

There Is a definite need of an appropriate organization within which 
developing leaders can continue to be supervised and developed within 
the field of vocational education. A skilled and supportive adviser, 
through regularly arranged leadership development meetings, holds 
perhaps the greatest promise to provide the most fruitful means of 
leadership development at this level. 

6. The development of leadership courses, seminars, and Institutes. 

There are several Important dimensions which should be a part of leader- 
ship courses, seminal's, and Institutes. These are (a) actual knowledge 
Including organizational functions and procedures and resources avail- 
able In the organization; tb) understanding of people, their needs and 
relationships, the characteristics of group life and the requirements 
of leadership In the various types of group settings; and (c) develop- 
ing and using leadership skills. 

You are currentlv experiencing these activities. I should like to commend 
the Office of Education for the- insight and support It has given this type 



o 
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of activity. There are perhaps 40 such institutes that have been funded 
during the current year. I ara of the opinion that the value of these ac- 
tivities will be jnost beneficial and lasting to the profession in which we 
are engaged. 

In summary, it seems certain that a society which supports education as one 
of its tools of self-preservation and self-improvement will not long be 
patient with that sector which is no longer able to fulfill its role in 
society. It is clear that educational leaders are faced with challenges 
which will not diminish and which cannot be ignored or taken lightly. 

The importance of selecting men of potential ability, of giving them re- 
sponsibility, consistent support, opportunity of sharing their problems 
with their peers, and the friendship and counsel of an experienced leader 
may indeed be the key to the success of a leadership development program. 

The need is great for a quantity of high quality leaders. So are the op- 
portunities for interested educators. But with the expanded opportunities 
must come assurance that the quality of leadership is commensurate with the 
increased responsibility of the individual and expanded goals of education. 
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